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ALMAIN AND ERMONIE AS TRISTAN’S HOME 
[Continued] 


II. ALMAIN 


F Almain is admitted into the Thomas redaction, it may be trans- 
| ferred to the original poem with the same right as Ermenie, pro- 
vided it fulfils the condicio sine qua non stated above. 

M. J. Loth, in his earlier note on “La patrie de Tristan,” pointed 
to Almain in the Irish county of Kildare, now Hill of Allen. In Irish 
heroic legend this was Finn’s chief residence. “Its ancient name was 
Almu, gen. Alman, dat. Almain, which is pretty correctly represented 
in sound by the present name Allen.’ In spite of the literal agree- 
ment, this Irish locality is altogether excluded as Tristan’s home. M. 
Loth seems to have given up this hypothesis. In his Contributions he 
no longer mentioned Almain as Tristan’s home, no doubt reassured 
by M. Bédier’s bourde (cf. supra). 

M. F. Lot said: “ ‘Almain’ est évidemment une faute pour ‘AI- 
bain.’ On désigne sous ce nom le Nord-Ouest de I’Ecosse actuelle, 
conquise au VIe siécle par les Scots venus d’Irlande.’’* This remark, if 
divested of its minor errors, certainly hits the mark. 

Almayn or Almayne in Middle English texts‘ always stands for 
French Alemaigne, frequently spelled Alemain(n)e (cf. also Bretaine, 


1 Rev. Celt., XVIII, 315 ff. 

2I quote from P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland (2d ed.), I, 88. 

3 Rom., XXV, 17. 

4Cf. Almayne in Wheatley’s Prose Merlin Indez, in the alliterative Morte Arthure 
Index, in Partonope of Blois, vs. 8776; Almayn(e) in Guy of Warwick (2d vers.), vs. 513; 
Almayn in the romance ‘“‘The Erl of Tolous and the Emperes of Almayn,”’ etc. 
[Mopern Purto.oey, August, 1928] 1 
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e.g., in the lay Le desiré, p. 8). Now it is evident that an addition of 
Ermenie, whatever it meant, and Germany as dominions of Tristan’s 
father is absurd, and is necessarily due to an error on the part of the 
copyist (Sir Tristrem is preserved in one MS only) or of the ignorant 
minstrel himself. Being bound to admit so much, we surely cannot go 
wrong, if we change by way of emendation English Almain(e) or its 
French etymon Alemaine or Almaine' into Albain(e), as there could 
hardly be found another name so similar to the former as to be likely 
to cause confusion. If the form Almain of Sir Tristrem could be traced 
back to the Celtic source of the original poem, we might explain the 
confusion by the frequent interchange of m and b in the Celtic lan- 
guages, both letters representing the sound »v (cf. supra). Thus we 
find that in Old Irish-Latin texts and Nennius (§ 17) the Alamannus, 
son of Hisicon, of the Frankish Table of Nations, their source, has 
become Albanus and the Alamanni have become Albanni, Albani.? 
Likewise Finn (Fingal) of Almain (in Ireland; ef. supra) is sometimes 
called in Scotland der von Albain “Schottland.’’* Nevertheless I am 
not of opinion that the corrupted form Almain in Sir Tristrem is due 
to a Celt; for a Celt would have rather changed Almain into Albain 
than vice versa. The corruption is quite comprehensible if attributed 
to a Frenchman or an Englishman. A confusion no less or even more 
silly may be seen in MS C of Chrétien’s Erec (vs. 6650), where in spite 
of its clear context in jusqu’en Anjo Neel Mainne ne an Peito 
the copyist introduced N’an Alemaigne. The transformation of a 
genuine Celtic hero, who hailed from Scotland, into a son of a lord of 
Germany, owing to the ridiculous confusion of the names of Scotland 
and Germany, occurs once more. A counterpart of Tristram, son of a 
lord of Almain, was Yder, son of Nuc l’Aleman, duc d’Alemaigne in the 
romance Yder (vss. 5025 ff.; ef. Introduction, p. lxxi). It is altogether 


impossible that an Arthurian personage of such a primitive character 


1 For French Almaine cf. Langlois’ Table des noms propres. In Bramis’ Historia regis 
Waldei, translated from Anglo-Norman French, we read Almanni, Almannia; in the 
Chronica regum Manniae (ad a.1193), Almannia (p. 15). 

2 Cf. H. Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, pp. 232-38. Some MSS of Nennius, however, 
have Alamannus, Alemanni. It is a curious coincidence, but nothing more, that, as Almain 
and Ermonie are joined in Sir Tristrem, in the above-mentioned texts the father of Albanus 
(Alamannus), Hisicon, ancestor of the Romani, Franci, Albani (Alamanni), Brittones, has 
two brothers, one of whom is called Ermeno (gen. -onis), Erminus, Armeno, Armenio, 
Armon (he was the ancestor of the Gothi, Langobardi, etc.). Cf. also Bruce, Evolution, II, 
52. There existed a man’s name Irish Zrimon, Gaulish Ariomanus (cf. Rhys, Arthurian 
Legend, p. 39). 

3 According to L. Chr. Stern, Die schottisch-gaelische Literatur, p. 102, in Hinneberg, 
Kultur der Gegenwart. 
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as is Nuc, Nut, Nu,! should have become a duke of Germany otherwise 
but by confusion. In Zs. f. frz. Spr., XLIV?, 72 f., I pointed out Yder’s 
relations to Scotland in the Arthurian romances.” 

Since in Thomas one of Tristan’s countries, Ermenie, contains the 
French suffix -e = Latin -ia, it is very unlikely that Almain represents 
Celtic Albain, as M. F. Lot seems to think, rather than French AI- 
baine. Even in the English text we might read Almaine, since the 
following word begins with a vowel, in which case e¢ is metrically of no 
value (cf. the editor’s remarks, p. liv) and could at pleasure be dropped 
in the Northern English dialect. French Albaine presupposes Latin 
Albania, which fact does not mean that Thomas had a Latin source.* 
Albaine was as a mot savant not very frequent. The passage in Geoff- 
rey’s Historia, II, 1, “At Albanactus junior possedit patriam quae lingua 
nostra his temporibus appellatur Scotia; et nomen ei ex nomine suo 
Albaniam dedit,’’ is rendered by Wace (1325 ff.): “Albaine de Albac 
[emend: d’Albanac] ot non, Ce que nous Escoce apelon”’ (Albaine in 
rhyme, vs. 1324). The corresponding passage in the Brut of Munich has 
also Albaine (vs. 2116, in rhyme), while in verse 2131 the form Albanie 
is used, where the meter would hardly allow to emend Albaine. The 
form Albanie, though also mot savant, seems to have been rather more 
frequent.‘ It is quite possible that the learned poet Thomas, who was 
proved to have utilized Wace, introduced Albaine under Wace’s influ- 


1 Originally the pan-Celtic god Nodent-; cf. J. Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 125 ff.; J. Loth, 
Mab.?, II, 314 n. 

2 In the Vulgate Suite Merlin and in the Suite Merlin of MS BN. 337 thereisan Yder de 
la terre as Norois (cf. Dr. Sommer’s Index). This country may be either Norway (which is 
not suitable, because Yder is represented as a Celt, vassal of King Leodegan) or the part 
of Scotland occupied by the Norsemen (especially Argyll). Yder le roi de Cornouaille, 
known to the same romances and to the Lancelot and distinguished from Yder le fil Nu, 
may owe his attribute to the influence of Geoffrey, X, 4-5: Aliduc de Tintagel (Cornwall) 
et filium Hider (omitted by Wace, II, 184). Very probably a name has disappeared before 
filium both in the text edited and in the MS used by the Lancelot. The Welsh versions have 
in this passage Hir uab [=‘‘son of'’] Hydeir (Strachan, An Introduction to Early Welsh, 
Pp. 178/18) or Cei ap Ithel (San Marte, Gottfried v. Monmouth, p. 562). The Ider of Geof- 
frey’s Historia and of William's De antiquitate ecclesiae Glastoniensis must have been bor- 
rowed from a French romance (cf. Zs. f. frz. Spr., XLIV?, 49 ff.), because Ider is derived 
from Celtic Edern (< Aetern) and rn>r is regular in French (corn> cor; torn>tor; ivern> 
iver, etc.; influence of nominative), but unknown to Celtic (cf. Professor Meyer-Liibke, 
Zs. f. frz. Spr. XLIV,? 167). 

3 Ermenia in the Norse Tristan is a Latinized form; yet the source of the text was 
French. . 

4Cf. Florimont d’ Albanie in the prose Huon de Bordeauz (cf. G. Paris, Poémes et 
Légendes, p. 88), the Complaynt of Scotland (cf. Bruce in Roman. Rev., III, 192) and the 
romance of Florimont, to which the two texts allude; the Anglo-Norman version of the 
Pictish chronicle: Skene, Chron., p. 199; Couldrette, Melusine, vss. 4724, 5751 (in rhyme), 
6465 (in rhyme); prose version, p. 24. It is again a curious coincidence that in Melusine 
Albanie bears also a relation to Ermenie. The daughter of King Helmas of Albanie has a 
castle in Armenie (var. Ermenie), which is here Asiatic Armenia. Was it originally another 
Ermenie? (Cf. supra, Boeve de Hamtone.) 
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ence, instead of Escoce, since Albaine (Albania) and Escoce (Scotia) 
are equated in the Brut, in Geoffrey, and many other texts of the 
twelfth century. 

A suggestion made by Professor Réttiger, otherwise plausible, 
would be incompatible with this view. In the Prose Tristan, as we 
saw, the residence of the kings of Leonois, one of whom was Tristan’s 
father, is called Albine. Professor Réttiger, approving M. F. Lot’s 
hypothesis, thinks that here Albine was originally the country which 
in Sir Tristrem is called Almain. He states that in two passages it is 
still treated as a country. Unfortunately for his theory, this assertion 
is wrong. Professor Réttiger said: “Im Roman ist:auch von Archana, 
einer Stadt in Albine, die Rede’’;! but Archana (in one MS Albine) is 
clearly the name of a woman dans la cité d’Albine.? Tristan, at the 
court of the Irish king, from fear of being discovered and put to death, 
told the lie, “qu’il est un chevalier du royaume de Logres, des environs 
de la cité de Camaaloth.” A few copyists, who could not grasp that 
Tristan should tell a lie (or rather their common source), substituted 
for it the truth, that he was “un chevalier de Léonois prés d’Albine.””* 
I am sure that if we looked up the MSS, we should find that Léseth’s 
pres de (or rather its Old French equivalent) had the same meaning 
as des environs de in the better text, Albine corresponding as a royal 
residence in Leonois to Camaaloth, a royal residence in Logres; i.e., 
Albine is not here, as Professor Réttiger thinks, a country bordering 
on Leonois. Besides, the reading Albine is here obviously a copyist’s 
mistake. Nevertheless, we may admit as possible that in the source 
of the prose romance Tristan’s father owned two countries, Loenois 
and Albaine, and that the latter, having become absurd, after the 
change of Loenois into Leonois, was made a town in Leonois, just as 
in the Saga, Ermenia became a town in Bretland, the country of the 
liege lord of Tristan’s father. The loss of the letter a in Albaine would 
not be extraordinary.‘ There may also have been an unconscious as- 
similation to the name of the giantess Albine to whom Albion was said 
to owe her name. The literary legend of Albine and her thirty-three 
sisters was to be found in the treatise De origine gigantum, which, in 


1 Op. cit., p. 3. 

2 Cf. Léseth, § 17. 

$ Cf. ibid., p. 21, n. 4; p. 467 n., and my former article, p. 171. 
‘Cf., e.g., in Erec, vs. 1941: Treverain-Trevarin. 
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a number of MSS, precedes as a prologue Geoffrey’s Historia and other 
chronicles of Great Britain.! The redactor of the prose Tristan, who 
in the early history mentions the giants of Cornwall and Logres (influ- 
enced by Geoffrey? ef. supra), may have been acquainted with that 


legend. 

If Albine really was once Albaine, the agreement with Thomas 
(Sir Tristrem) would definitely prove Albaine to go back to the poéme 
primitif; but the foregoing premise is of course not to be relied upon. 
Albine, just as (la grant) Hermenie, in the prose Tristan may be a game 
of chance, not wonderful after all, when one takes into consideration 
the enormous length of this romance. 

What region was meant by Albaine-Albania? M. F. Lot’s asser- 
tion that it was the northwest of Scotland seems to be erroneous. In- 
deed, at first sight, since in the very text (twelfth century) M. Lot 
refers to? Albania is equated to Scocia, Albania tota que modo Scocia 
vocatur, a phrase frequently to be met with in texts of the same period, 
e.g., in Geoffrey’s Historia), it might appear natural that the name 
Scocia was primarily applied to that district of Scotland where the 
Scotti, i.e., the Irish, first settled, i.e., the district north of the Firth of 
Clyde, and that Albania designated the same region. As a matter of 
fact, this was not the case. The name Albania seems to have been of 
Irish origin.’ In Irish, Albu (later nom. Alba, Alban; gen. Alban; dat. 
Albain; accus. Albain, Albu) generally meant that part of Great 
Britain which is situated to the north of the firths of Forth and Clyde, 
but applied sometimes (and this may have been more primitive) to 
the whole of Great Britain, being an equivalent of Albion.‘ Then the 

form Alban was used by the Welsh too to designate the north of 
Scotland,® and was Latinized to Albania. Thus Albania, when restrict- 
ed to Scotland, applied at first to a territory exclusively peopled by 
Picts. After the Scoti (=the Irish) had effected a settlement in the 
southwestern corner of this territory (sixth century), the use of Alban- 
Albania underwent no change, i.e., the little Scottish district was in- 


1 Cf. Liéseth, Tristan, § 639a. 

2 Skene, Chronicles, pp. 153-54. 

*Cf. J. Rhys, Celtic Britain, p. 207. 

4 Ibid., pp. 205 ff.; Skene, Celtic Scotland, I, 1; J. Loth, Mabinogion?, II, 294. 

6 In addition to Prydyn, the British equivalent of the Irish Cruithne= Picts; cf. J. 
Rhys, op. cit., pp. 207, 241 f.; J. Loth, Rev. Celt., XX XVIII, 280. 
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cluded in Alban-Albania, which for the greater part remained Pictish.! 
If a distinction was desired, it was called Dalriada and the Pictish 
portion Pictavia or Pictania.? Only in the first half of the sixth century 
do Scottish kings bear the title Righ Alban (=rex Albaniae), which 
was afterward changed to Righ Dalriada. This narrowing of the title 
was the consequence of the Scots, who at first had overrun a large por- 
tion of Alban, being defeated and driven back by the Picts.* In this 
early period the name Scotia was not yet used for any part of Scotland. 
It then exclusively applied to Ireland, and “it was not till the tenth 
century that any part of the present country of Scotland came to be 
known under that name.’ About 741 the Scottish kingdom of Dal- 
riada was subdued by the Picts of Pictavia, and for about a century 
the kings of Dalriada were usually Picts, sometimes those that reigned 
over Pictavia, so that in those periods all Alban was again united un- 
der Pictish rule.’ Afterward things were reversed. When in 839 the 
Picts of Pictavia suffered a crushing defeat by the Wikings, Kenneth 
mac Alpin, a man of Scottie descent on his father’s side, the son of a 
king of Dalriada, “‘soon became master of the Dalriad province... . , 
where probably there were still many of his Scottic kinsmen, and after 
a few years’ struggle he made himself king of the Picts.”® Then Alban, 
though chiefly peopled by Picts, got a Scottish ruler, and henceforth 
the Scottish race remained in possession of Pictland. However, Ken- 
neth and his successors were still called kings of the Picts; but in the 
time of Donald, son of Constantine, “this seems to have begun to get 
out of fashion; and we find one chronicle in recording his death, which 
took place in the year 900, calling him king of Alban.”” In the ninth 


1 Cf. also the Introduction of the Pictish chronicle (tenth century) (Skene, Chron., 
p. 3): “Gentes Scitie albo crine nascuntur....et inde dicuntur Albani: de quibus 
originem duxerunt Scoti et Picti."’ 

2 Cf. Skene, Celtic Scotland, I, 4, 138—44; Chronicles, p. 8; J. Rhys, Celtic Britain, p. 187. 

?Cf. Skene, Chronicles, pp. cx f. Only one Irish text, the Synchronisms of Flann 
Mainistreach (1014-22) (Skene, Chron., pp. 18 ff.), treats all the kings of Dalriada as 
righ for Albain (=‘‘kings over Alban’’), transferring the dominions of the earlier kings to 
the later ones. 

* Skene, Celt. Scot., I, 2; cf. also pp. 4—6. 

’ Cf. Skene, Chron., pp. cxxvi-—cxxxiii; Celt. Scot., I, 292-308; Rhys, Celt. Brit., pp. 
178-82. 

*Cf. J. Rhys, Celt. Brit., p. 182; Skene, Celt. Scot., pp. 308 ff. Cf. Pictish chronicle, 
p. 8: ‘“‘Kinadius igitur filius Alpini, primus Scottorum, rexit feliciter istam annis XVI 
Pictaviam Iste vero, biennic antequam veniret Pictaviam, Dalriete regnum sus- 
cepit.”’ 

7 Cf. J. Rhys, Celt. Brit., pp. 186-87; Skene, Celt. Scot., I, 315, 335. 
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and tenth centuries the two races of Alban, Picts and Scots, gradually 
coalesced into one nation, in which the Scottish language supplanted 
the Pictish. In 877, we find inhabitants north of the Firth of Forth 
(in Fife), that before the reign of Kenneth had been Pictish, termed 
Scotti.1 Some time after, “the Pictish and Scottish churches were 
united into one.’ The consequence of this fusion in favor of the 
‘Scottish element was that the kings of Alban “now began to have in 
Latin the title of king of Scotia and of rex Scottorum This, it 
need hardly be said, had little to do with the connection of Kenneth 
and his ancestors with the Dalriad Scots.”* However, at that epoch 
the kings of Alban had no longer the whole of northern Scotland under 
their sway. More than half of it had become more or less independent 
under Viking or native rulers, viz., Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, and 
Moray in the north,‘ and Arregaithel-Ergadia (Argyli) in the west; 
the latter was the former territory of Dalriada together with all the 
rest of the western coast.’ What remained, and was called Albania- 
Scotia in the narrower sense of the words, was the northeastern part 
of Scotland. I quote from Skene: 

From the tenth to the twelfth or thirteenth centuries the name of Scotia, 
gradually superseding the older name of Alban, or Albania, was confined to a 
district nearly corresponding with that part of the Lowlands of Scotland which 
is situated on the North of the Firth of Forth. The Scotia of these centuries 
was bounded on the south by the Firth of Forth; on the north by the Moray 
Firth and river Spey; on the east by the German ocean; and on the west by 
the range of mountains which divides the modern county of Perth from that 
of Argyll. It excluded Lothian, Strathclyde and Galloway, on the south, the 
great province of Moravia, or Moray, and that of Cathanesia, or Caithness, 
on the north, and the region of Argathelia, or Argyll [including the ancient 
territory of the Scotti], on the west.® 


Thus we have ascertained that in no period did Albania-Scotia 
designate exclusively the district where the Scoti first settled, the 
northwest of Scotland, as M. F. Lot had affirmed.? We may see both 


1Cf. Skene, Celt. Scot., I, 327-28, 341-42. 

2 Ibid., p. 340. 

’Cf. Rhys, Celt. Brit., p. 197; Skene, op. cit., pp. 384 f. 
4 Skene, op. cit., I, 326, 336, 338, 342 f. 

5 Ibid., pp. 342—43; III, 47-49. 


6 Ibid., I, 2-3. 
7M. Lot's explanation was accepted without verification both by Professor Réttiger 


(p. 3) and M. Muret (Rom., X XVII, 609). 
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meanings of Albania in the tract De situ Albaniae (1165): “illa regio, 
que nune corrupte vocatur Scotia, antiquitus appellabatur Albania 
[wider sense] ....et post multum intervallum temporis a Pictis 
Pictavia.”! This territory is said to have the shape of a man: “Brachia 
autem eius sunt ipsi montes [Drumalban] qui dividunt Scociam [nar- 
rower sense] ab Arregaichel’’; this passage excludes Argyll (including 
M. Lot’s Albania) from Scocia. The Description of Britain (twelfth 
century) referred to by M. F. Lot does not state things clearly. If we 
suppose that “Loonia [= Lothian] et Galweya [= Galloway] et Albania 
tota, que modo Scocia vocatur, et Morovia et omnes insule occidentales 
oceani’’ were meant to be the whole of Scotland, we must say that 
two important regions are omitted: Cumbria (Strathclyde) in the 
southwest which never was included in Galweya, and Arregaithel 
which was excluded from Albania-Scotia in its narrower sense. M. F. 
Lot is altogether wrong when he pretends that “la Moravia compre- 
nait tout le Nord-Est et formait le royaume picte par excellence.” 
Morevia never meant more than Moray and Ross, never extended to 
the Firth of Forth (cf. the books of Skene), but was distinguished from 
Albania-Scotia? and had a mixed population (chiefly Picts and North- 
men). 

If Albaine (Albania) or Escoce (Scotia) in its narrower sense, com- 
monly used in the tenth and twelfth centuries, was the third of the 
countries belonging to Tristan’s father, it would fit in extremely well 
with the two others, Loenois (=Lothian) and Ermenie (=Manau), 
for it is bordering on them and it had supplied their Pictish population. 
It is likely that the Pictish conquerors of Lothian and Manau, too 
weak by themselves to defend their nationality against their powerful 
Anglic and British neighbors, were backed by their kinsmen of Al- 
" bania. There is at least one document, showing such a connection, an 

1 Skene, Chron., p. 135. 

2 Cf. Ordericus Vitalis, who relates that Angus comes de Moravia, who rebelled against 
David the first, Scotiam intravit (Skene, Celt. Scot. I, 6). It is true, though, that some mor- 
maers (native rulers of Moray) called themselves also kings of Alban, although they were not 
kings. Thus Findlaec mac Ruaidhri, called by Tighernac (ad. a. 1020) mermaer Moreb, is 
Ri (‘king’) Albain in the annals of Ulster, ‘‘indicating that he claimed a positicn of inde- 
pendence both from the [Scandinavian] earls of Orkney and the kings of the Scots”’ 
(Albaniae) (cf. Skene, Celt. Scot., I, 389, 397). The Scandinavian sources give him only 
the title of Jarl. His successor Malcolm is called by Tigernach (ad. a. 1029) Ri Albain (Skene, 
Celt. Scot., p. 397), though he too was only mormaer of Moray. It seems that at that 


time the real kings of Alban, to distinguish themselves from those mormaers, adopted the 
title of Ardri ( =“‘overking"’) Alban (cf. Skene, op. cit., p. 404 n; quotation from Tighernac). 
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Irish treatise quoted by Skene, where we read: “‘Scal balbh ri Crui- 
then tuaithi acus Manaind, that is ‘Seal balbh, king of Cruithent- 
ua(i)th [=tribe of the Picts=Pictavia; cf. Skene, ibid.; Rhys, Celt. 
Brit., p. 241] and Manann,’”’ showing the two as forming one kingdom. ! 

Of the three Pictish regions Alban (Albaine), Lothian (Loenois), 
and Manau (Ermenie), the first named was the largest and most 
powerful. It was probably the intention of the author of the poéme 
primitif or rather of the Tristan legend to represent the hero as the 
son and heir of a mighty personage, so that he might be on the same 
social level as his uncle Marc and his love Iseut. This intention was 
no longer understood by the later redactors, of whom one reduced the 
number of countries to one, the other to two, which were no longer 
kingdoms, but merely seigneuries. After Morgan’s country had been 
identified by Thomas with Brittany and in consequence the countries 
of Tristan’s father had been also removed to the Continent, Albaine, 
easily intelligible, became unsuitable; so one translator replaced it by 
Al(e)maine, another omitted its name, and the third eliminated the 
country entirely. A primitive feature may be that one of the three 
countries was a dependency of the North-British neighbors (a fief of 
Morgan). Of the three regions in question Manau (Ermenie) was fit- 
test for this réle; for “the debatable lands” seem to have had Pictish, 
Anglic, and British spheres of influence and a mixed population. So 
Ermenie would have been the original fief of Morgan. That is why 
itis part of Bretland, in the Saga; Gottfried, whose two passages con- 
cerning the suwnderlant contradict each other (cf. supra), would also have 
had a source in which Ermenie was the fief and Albaine the unnamed 
sunderlant, since the meaning of the latter word excludes Albaine hav- 
ing been the fief. The function of the fief in Thomas seems to have 
consisted in its being the cause of the repeated strifes between the 
liege-lord and the vassal. In fact, in the frequent wars between the 
four nations of Scotland, Picts and Britons were usually adversaries.” 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
I have established that the extant texts offer the following names 
of Tristan’s home: (1) Loenois (Eilhart, Berol), (2) Leonois (Prose 
Romance), (3) Ermenie (Thomas), (4) Almain instead of Albaine 


(English translation of Thomas). 
1 Chron., p. Cvii. 2 Cf. Skene, Celt. Scot., I, 294. 
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I believe that I have succeeded in demonstrating that Leonois 
presupposes Loenois and that Albaine is likely to go back to Thomas. 

Of course we can never reconstruct the original with absolute cer- 
tainty. Even if all the extant texts agree, we cannot be sure that the 
archetype did not deviate from the original. In our science we must 
be satisfied with something approaching certainty. I think there is a 
universal agreement that, if Eilhart and Berol, presenting the same 
reading, differ from Thomas, their reading is preferable to that of 
Thomas, unless special reasons can be advanced to the contrary. If, 
as in our case, Eilhart-Berol is supported by the Prose Romance, this 
conclusion is all the more reliable, even though the Prose Tristan, 
Eilhart-Berol, and Thomas should not be independent of one another. 
It is based on the fact easily ascertainable by experiment that Thomas 
dealt far more freely with his source than the Vulgate, the common 
source of all the other versions. 

Therefore, if we affirm that Loenois is a priori preferable to Er- 
menie-Albaine, we simply apply a principle that has not been con- 
tested hitherto by anybody, but has served as a guide for all those 
who attempted reconstructions of the poéme primitif. 

However, the preference given to the reading of the Vulgate does 
not of necessity force us to reject the reading of the Thomas redaction; 
for there is the possibility that the reading of the original was an addi- 
tion of both of them. This assumption is admissible only if the reading 
of the Thomas redaction is compatible with that of the Vulgate. 
Ermenie and Albaine may have coexisted with Loenois in the original, 
if they can have designated regions that were neighboring to Loenois. 
The fulfilment of this condition without violent means would obvious- 
ly make it probable that the reading of the Thomas redaction is also 
primitive.’ 

Now we know beyond doubt that Loenois was Lothian. Albaine 
was its northern neighbor. Ermenie may have been the district of 
Manau west of Lothian and partly coinciding with it. All three terri- 
tories had a Pictish population until a relatively late period, and they 
may have been united at times under one Pictish king. Therefore, at 

' It is strange indeed that of all the extant versions the most distorted, the Prose 
Romance, may have preserved all the three names of countries, though all in a corrupt 


form and only one in its primitive function: Leonois (< Loenois), la grant Hermenie 
(<Ermenie without attribute), la cité Albine (<la terre d’ Albaine). 
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any rate, Pictish territories of Scotland were Tristan’s home in the 
poéme primitif. It is impossible to come to another result, unless one 
overthrows either the pedigree of the redactions or else the principles 
of reconstruction that hitherto have been considered valid by common 
consent. 

It is difficult to imagine that a nation other than the Pictish should 
have chosen Pictish territories as the home of Tristan. Still the theory 
of the Pictish origin of the Tristan legend, first stated by H. Zimmer, 
then emended and supplemented by M. F. Lot, is not only founded on 
the names of Tristan’s home, but also on the names borne by the rulers 
of these territories, by the hero and his father. M. J. Loth tried to 
deny the Pictish origin of the names in question. I hope to have 
some time an opportunity to prove that the arguments with which 
he supported his assertion are as futile, arbitrary, and partial as those 
he advanced in favor of the view that the names of Tristan’s home 
point to Cornwall or Wales. For the present I mention only that even 
Celticists were not convinced by M. Loth’s argument.! 

While acknowledging the great learning displayed in M. J. Loth’s 
Contributions, I cannot sanction nor even understand this book being 
treated as a sensation.? The only real gain it brings to science is the 
discovery of Lancien in Cornwall; but the bearing of even this find 
is not very great, for we already knew that in the Tristan romance 
Cornwall has an important réle, making it probable that the romance 
or the legend has passed through a Cornish stage. It is even possible 
that Lancien which is mentioned only by Berol and the Berne 
Folie (the latter may be derived from Berol according to Professor 
Hoepffner, in Zeitschr. f. roman. Phil., XX XIX),* was introduced by 
Berol, who as a native of the Cotentin* may have traveled in Cornwall 
or may have had some knowledge of this country from hearsay. At 
least, if M. J. Loth, page 111 (wrongly, I think), considers “les scénes a 
Nantes, Gaudri le févre, le comte Urvoy (mal écrit Urnoy), le port de 
Penmarck”’ in “le roman en prose,’”’ which here is in reality Prose- 
Berol, as remaniements introduced only in this version “par des Ar- 

1 Of. Windisch, Das keltische Britannien, p. 212, n. 2; and Smirnov, Rom., XLIII, 120. 

2 E.g., by Kuno Meyer in Herrig, Archiv., Vol. CX XX. 
3 Gerbert, the continuator of the ‘‘Grail,’’ who mentions Lancien in the incident 


Tristan Menestrel, borrowed it from Berol. 
4 Cf. M. Muret’s Introduction, p. lxxx, and Zs. f. frz. Spr., XLVII, 237. 
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moricains [impossible!] ou sous leur influence [let us say by Berol],’’ 
the same might be said with the same right of Lancien.' I consider 
M. Loth’s theory of the Cornish origin of the Tristan legend as a 
complete failure, and conclude this paper by quoting an appropriate 
remark of the late Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis in her review of 


M. Loth’s Contributions: 

The lost source of Béroul and Thomas, which M. Bédier terms the poéme 
primitif, contained a certain number of names of persons and places. M. Loth 
believes that if he can show that all of these were current in Cornwall, he will 
have determined the place of its composition. This seems to us a mistake. 
Only a few of the names can be considered specifically Cornish, and these may 
have survived in the poéme primitif, as in the extant redactions, from earlier 
redactions. It seems probable that the story was at some time localized in 
Cornwall. The place of composition of the poéme primitif [and let us add: 
the origin of the legend itself] is another problem.? 

Ernst BRUGGER 

Davos, SwITZERLAND 

1M. Loth’s remark (ibid.), ‘‘Le remanieur parait, en revanche, fort mal connaitre le 
Cornwall: Tintagel méme, sous sa plume, devient Tinthanel,’’ is really naive, since any- 
body can see that the copyist is responsible for this form of the name. T'inthanel stands for 
Tint(h)a(i)uel, a form which is frequently to be met with and which sounded Tintajuel; 
the latter is a common variant of Tintaguel (cf. Zs. f. frz. Spr., XXVIII, 64, n. 121, about 
g>Jj) [Tintaiuel in Prose Lancelot: Jonckbloet, II, xii =Briiuner, p. 34; Erec, 1959 B, 
6518 C; Prose Tristan, Léseth § 33, n. 5; Tintainel in Perlesvaus, p. 229; Tintaniel in Prose 
Lancelot, Jonckbloet, II, LX XI}. 


2 Rom. Rev., III, 432. 























CHAUCER’S USE OF FEMININE RHYME 


staple thing, the feminine rhyme being a somewhat rare variation 

in serious poetry. In Chaucer, the feminine rhyme is at the very 
least upon an equal footing. In the General Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales the proportion is 380 lines with masculine endings to 480 with 
feminine. This great prevalence of the feminine rhyme, together with 
the reason for it, has of course long been known. Its full prosodic sig- 
nificance, however, does not appear to me to have been recognized. 
Since the vast majority of these feminine endings are feminine only by 
reason of the final e (for example, out of the first 50 in the General Pro- 
logue 46 are so accounted for), and therefore were permanently wiped 
out of the language almost immediately after Chaucer’s death, it follows 
that Chaucer’s position is in this respect unique. He is the only great 
English poet who had the use of a really full complement of feminine 
rhymes; and he did use them very freely. If we could put our finger 
upon any precise effect obtained by them, it would seem as if we might 
be in touch with something peculiarly Chaucerian. 

It is to be noted first that the use of any feminine rhyme brings 
with it a change in the rhythm. With the masculine rhyme, the 
regular iambic beat flows on uninterruptedly from line to line. But 
every feminine rhyme breaks that beat with what is to the ear either 
an anapest or a dactyl—the final syllable of the feminine rhyme (light) 
being followed by the initial syllable of the next line (also light)— 
and this of course always precisely at the division of the lines. What 
seems to me to raise this phenomenon to the proportions of a distinct 
metrical feature in Chaucer is not only the very great frequency of 
these feminine lines but also—and more significantly—the marked 
tendency which they exhibit to form in clusters. Single feminine coup- 
lets are relatively rare; out of the 240 feminine couplets in the General 
Prologue only 57 stand isolated. That is, the chances are a little better 
than 4 to 1 that a feminine couplet will beget at least one follower. 
Moreover, often enough the train becomes a troop! Here are a few 
passages (chosen at random, but this time, for variety and representa- 
tiveness, outside the General Prologue), each of them of at least ten, 
13 


I: ENGLISH verse today the masculine rhyme is of course the 


[MopErN Putto.oey, August, 1928] 
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consecutive feminine lines: Knight’s Tale, lines 895-910, 1043-54; 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue, lines 167-78, 187-98, 249-62, 267-78, 647-60; 
Franklin’s Tale, lines 729-40, 855-68, 1373-86. The foregoing list 
represents the labor of twenty minutes. As for briefer groups, their 
number is literally legion. All of this means that in a considerable 
proportion of Chaucer’s verses a particular rhythmical pattern ob- 
tains whereby the end of the line is doubly marked—not only by the 
rhyme signal but a rhythmical signal as well. In these cases, if the 
rhymes were struck out, the result would not be blank verse, for the 
ends of the lines would still be marked by the shift in rhythm. 

Belief that this feature (whether utilized consciously or merely 
instinctively by the poet) amounts to a pretty definite principle in his 
art is strikingly confirmed by a peculiarity in his use of Rhyme Royal 
—namely, a tendency, which in the end became absolutely systematic, 
to close the stanza with a feminine rhyme. The evolution may be 
clearly traced. Out of the 156 stanzas in Book I of Troilus and 
Criseyde, 16 close with masculine rhymes; out of the 251 stanzas of 
Book II, 12; out of the 260 of Book III, 3; out of the 243 of Book IV, 4 
(all of which come close together in the stubborn Free Will passage) ; 
out of the 267 of Book V, 1. The diminuendo is clear enough. Inci- 
dentally, the graph gives an interesting intimation of the steady, con- 
secutive composition of the poem. For do we not seem to glimpse the 
poet feeling his way and then finding himself in this matter? The drift 
so plainly marked by the Troilus stanzas is unequivocally confirmed 
by subsequent handlings. In the Clerk’s Tale (certainly post 1385) 
there is but 1 stanza out of the 160 which is not rounded out with a 
feminine ending. In the Prioress’s Prologue, Tale, and Epilogue, there 
is not a single exception, nor is there in the 147 stanzas of the Man of 
Law’s Tale (also in the Canterbury period); in these every single 
stanza closes with a feminine ending. Plainly in all this a principle 
and not chance is operating. The situation would seem to suggest 
(well-nigh irresistibly) that, consciously or unconsciously, Chaucer felt 
that the slight shift involved in the feminine rhyme constituted a 
kind of rhythmical marking-off. If so, it is (so far as I am aware) a 
unique distinction, which may well play its part in the elusive charm 
of his handling of these familiar forms. 

Howarp Buck 
Yate UNIVERSITY 








THE PREFACE OF ST. AMBROSE AND 
CHAUCER’S SECOND NUN’S TALE 


In Chaucer’s Second Nun’s Tale the narrative is interrupted by 
the following passage: 
And of the miracle of thise corones tweye 
Seint Ambrose in his preface list to seye; 
Solempnely this noble doctour dere 
Commendeth it, and seith in this manere: 


The palm of martirdom for to receyve, 

Seint Cecile, fulfild of goddes yifte, 

The world and eek hir chambre gan she weyve; 
Witness Tyburces and Valerians shrifte, 

To which god of his bountee wolde shifte 
Corones two of floures well smellinge, 

And made his angel hem the corones bringe: 


The mayde hath broght thise men to blisse above; 
The world hath wist what it is worth, certeyn, 
Devocioun of chastitee to love. 


The “‘preface’”’ has been a puzzle to scholars. Skeat admitted his 
inability to ‘find anything of the kind in the indices to the works of 
St. Ambrose.’ Professor Lowes in his articles on the symbolism of 
the ‘‘Corones two” mentioned the “preface” in a footnote, but offered 
no explanation of it. The late Professor Emerson showed that 
Ambrose used the expression “palm of martirdom,” and traced the 
symbolism of the ‘“‘Corones two” to his writings, but failed to discover 
the ‘“‘preface.’’* The reference is not to any “preface” that is to be 
found in the works of Ambrose, but to the prefatio of the Ambrosian 
mass for St. Cecilia’s Day. 

The Roman ritual has supplanted the Ambrosian ritual except in 


certain churches in Milan and in a few other communities, but from 
1 Canterbury Tales, G., ll. 270-83. 
2 Oxford Chaucer, V, 409. 
+ PMLA, XIX (1911), 315 ff.; XXII (1914), 129 ff. 
‘ Ibid., XLI (1926), 252 ff. 
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the ninth century to the Council of Trent the Ambrosian ritual was 
widely used in the West.! The wording of the prefationes, as in other 
masses, varies in different places and at different times; but the follow- 
ing version of the prefatio for St. Cecilia’s Day contains textually al- 
most the same passage as is found in Chaucer and in the Legenda 


A ure a: 
PRAEFATIO 

Per Xpm Dnm nrm; per quem sca Caecilia dona repleta, ut martyrii 
palmam assumeret, ipsum mundum est cum thalamis execrata; testis est 
quapropter Valeriani coniugis et Tiburtii provocata confessio, quos angelica 
manu odoriferis floribus coronasti: viros virgo duxit ad gloriam, mundus 
agnovit, quantum valeat devotio castitatis; quae ita promeruit, ut martyres 
efficerentur, et iter regis gloriae cum angelis graderentur. Huius te, Dne, 
largente gaudia celebramus, et ea fide qua mundi caligo detersa est, ad 
aeternitatis tuae deprecamur praemia pervenire et ideo cum angelis.® 

Mi.titetr HensHAw 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1Cf. Vacant and Mangenot, Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique, Tome I, col. 954; 
Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, Tome I, col. 1373. 

? The passage from the Legenda Aurea is as follows: ‘“‘Huic miraculo de coronis 
rosarum Ambrosius attestatur in prefatione sic dicens: sancta Caecilia sic coelesti est dona 
repleta, ut martirii palmam assumeret; ipsum mundum est cum thalamis exsecreta; testis 
est Valeriani coniugis et Tiburtii provocata confessio, quos, domine, angelica manu 
odoriferis floribus coronasti, viros virgo duxit ad gloriam, mundus agnovit, quantum 
valeat devotio castitatis. Haec Ambrosius.’’ (Ed. Graesse, editio tertia, p. 773.) 

3’ Thetext as givenin Martin Gerbert, Monumenta veteris liturgiae alemannicae, Tomus 
III, p. 197. 











THE DATE OF THOMAS USK’S TESTAMENT OF LOVE 


LTHOUGH the author of the Testament of Love (TL) professes 

to write in prison, attempts to date the book from his im- 

prisonments have proved only that neither the imprisonment 

of 1384 nor that of 1387 can be the date, for the one is too early! and 

the other too short.2 This circumstance convinced Henry Bradley 

that there must have been ‘‘a second unrecorded imprisonment be- 

tween 1384 and 1387’"8 and that it was the date of the TL. Bradley’s 

guess is interesting in view of the fact that in the Issue Rolls of the 
Exchequer for July, 1385, there is the following entry: 

In denariis allocatis Nicholao Brembre maiori London’ pro tot denariis 
per ipsum solutis per vices videlicet sex hominibus assignatis per commis- 
sionem Regis ad inquirendum in diuersis partibus Anglie pro Thoma Husk 
clerico indictato de concensu et facto diuersorum articulorum supermissorum 
super Johanne Norhampton nuper maiore London’ Johanne More Ricardo 
Northbury et alijs et ad dictum Thomam virtute dicte commissionis capien- 
dum et vsque London’ ducendum ibidem prisone Regis mancipandum 
quousque dominus Rex de dicto Thoma aliter duxerit ordinandum. vj. li. xs. 
necnon pro custibus et expensis ipsius Thome et trium hominum assignatorum 


1 As Bradley says, ‘‘Usk speaks of his first imprisonment as a thing of the past’’ in I, 
vi, 76-78 (Dictionary of National Biography, LVIII [1899], 61). 
2W. W. Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces (Oxford, 1897), p. xxii. Skeat implied 
that although the imprisonment was too short for Usk to have written the whole work it 
was not too short if he wrote only part of it. ‘‘The prison,’ says Skeat, ‘‘may have been 
at first metaphorical,’’ but so far as Skeat’s notes show (p. xxx) by ‘“‘at first’’ is meant no 
more than as far as I, i. If Usk could write all the TL but the first two chapters (there are 
thirty-three in all) in two or three months, there seems no good reason for supposing that 
he could not have written the entire book in that time. As for the prison as a metaphor, 
Skeat says that it is imitated from Boethius (p. xxx). Now in chap. i, in which the prison 
is first mentioned, there is no borrowing from Boethius except the idea, a lament for the 
lost favor of a mistress. Nor indeed does Boethius in the whole of his book represent him- 
self as in prison. He is in the solitudines erilii, which in Usk’s source, Chaucer's Boece, 
is rendered ‘“‘solitary place of myn exile’ (I, prosa 3, 5-7, Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer [Skeat ed.; Oxford, 1894], II, 6). Usk substitutes for this phrase in I, ii, 25-27— 
in which Skeat does not say that the imprisonment is metaphorical—‘‘so foule a dongeon 
and namely a prison.’ There is nothing to suggest this in Boethius, and it would prove 
rather the contrary than Skeat’s theory. Other prison passages in the TL, none of which 
is borrowed from Boethius, are as follows: I, i, 14 and 36 ff.; I, ii, 24-27 and 177 ff.; I, 
iii, 116, 138; I, iv, 77; I, vi, 76; II, iv, 103; II, viii, 125; II, x, 56 and 134 ff.; II, xi, 54. 
* Loc. cit. 
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per breve de magno sigillo Regis ad dictum Thomam saluo et secure cus- 
todiendum videlicet per spacium dimidij anni. xiij. li. xiis. ac eciam pro 
custibus et expensis factis super ipso Thoma videlicet in conductione quinque 
hominum et sex equorum ad saluo ducendum eundem Thomam iuxta man- 
datum brevis de magno sigillo Regis directi dicto maiori London’ de prisona 
Regis de Luddegate vsque Redyng coram domino et consilio suo. . . . evi. s.! 


This record of Usk has not been noticed before. It shows that at 
some time before July, 1385, he was arrested on an indictment that 
he had “gathered and made diverse articles upon John Norhampton, 
John More, Richard Norbury, and others,” and that he was kept 
in prison for half a year and afterward taken before the King and 
council at Reading. 

But is it possibly only a record of the first imprisonment? In 
August, 1384, it will be remembered, Usk was arrested, imprisoned, 
and taken to Reading before the King and council. At that time, 
however, the indictment against him was that he had conspired with 
Norhampton, More, Norbury, and others in various treasons and 
other crimes committed in London.’ Also, his imprisonment lasted not 
six months but only about six weeks, i.e., from about August 6, the 
date of the final order for his arrest,* to about September 24, the date 
of his pardon.‘ And, finally, he was taken to Reading, not to answer 
to the indictment mentioned in the Issue Roll, but to be chief crown 
witness against Norhampton.® The two incidents are evidently quite 
different. The entry in the Issue Roll quoted above therefore reveals 
a hitherto-unknown second imprisonment. 

It reveals also that Usk appeared before the King and council a 
second time. This must have been in June, 1385, for at that time 
only in the period August, 1384—July, 1385, did the council sit at 
Reading.’ Accordingly, the second imprisonment, since it lasted half 
a year, is to be dated approximately December, 1384—June, 1385. 

Bradley was right in his conjecture that there must have been a 

1 £403/508/m.6. Transcribed from a photostat in the University of Chicago Library. 
For this photostat and others used in this paper I am indebted to Professor Rickert through 
whom they were obtained for me. 


2 Cal. Patent Rolls (1381-85), p. 500. 3 Loc. cit, 4 Ibid., p. 467. 


5 The fullest contemporary account of the trial is in Malverne’s continuation of 
Higden's Polychronicon (ed. J. R. Lumby), ‘Rolls Series,’’ XLI®, 45 ff. 


6 Ibid., p. 60. 
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second imprisonment. Was he right in thinking that it was the date 
of the 7'L? Professor Tatlock says that since the TL borrowed from 
the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, it cannot have been 
written until after the publication of Chaucer’s poem in 1387.' If this 
is true, the second imprisonment is, like the first, too early to be the 
date of the 7. But did Usk borrow from the LGW? 
The alleged borrowings are as follows: 

TL, I, Prologue, ll. 94-114, from LGW, ll. 66-77 

TL, I, ii, 91-93, from LGW, ll. 1368 and 1377 

TL, I, iii, 119-20, from LGW, ll. 278-79 


The first of these is from Skeat who says of it that “the idea is from 
Chaucer.’ Professor Tatlock, however, goes so far as to claim for it 
that it is “especially conclusive evidence” of borrowing. Here is the 


parallel: 


TL, Prologue, ll. 97 ff. LGW, U. 73-77 
. .. sithen al the grettest For wel I wot that ye han 


clerkes han had ynough to herbiforn 

don, and (as who sayth) Of makynge ropen, and lad awey 
gadered up clene toforn the corne. 

hem, and with their sharpe And I come after, glenyng 
sythes of conning al mowen, here and there, 

and mad thereof grete rekes Of any goodly word that ye 

and noble, ful of al plen- han left. 

tees, to fede me and many 

another. 


I have quoted the succeeding lines (75-76) in the LGW to show that 
the thought is not, as Skeat said, the same. Chaucer is seeking new 
ideas, or ideas that have not been used before, while Usk is grateful 
for the old ones and does not reject them. But there is a further reason 
for doubting Skeat’s assertion that the idea is from Chaucer, viz., that 
this passage in the TZ and its context from fifteen lines back and for 
ten lines forward parallels with remarkable closeness a passage in the 
Introduction to Higden’s Polychronicon. This is the parallel from line 
85 in the TL: 


1J. S. P. Tatlock, Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (Chaucer Society, 
1907); 2d ser., XX XVII, 23. 
2 Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. 452, note to 1. 100. 
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TL Polychronicon 
But now, thou reder, who Quis enim non rideat, seu 
is thilke that wil not potius irrideat, si post 
in scorne laughe to here Herculeos labores si post 
a dwarf or els halfe a Olympicos agones plene con- 
man summatos, pygmaeus se prae- 


Poeta quoque Manrtuanus, Maro 
Virgilius, ut ait Isidorus 
Etymol., lib. x., sive 
Flaccus ille Horatius, ut 
vult Hugo Pisanus in suis 
Derivationibus, capitulo 
praeviso: ‘Cum sibi im- 
properaretur ab aemulis, quod 
versus quosdam Homerianos 
transferens suis immiscuisset 
carminibus, et ex hoe compila- 
tor veterum diceretur, respon- 
say he dit: Magnarum esse virium 
clavam de manu Herculis extor- 
quere.’’t 


wil rende out the swerde 
of Hercules handes. 


What follows in the TL, i.e., the passage containing line 100, Usk got 
from the passage in the Polychronicon on Boas and Ruth which occurs 
between the two sentences quoted above, after the “Quis enim... . 


” 


conflictum” and before ‘““Poeta quoque . . . . extorquere,”’ and from 
the paragraph which follows in Higden, beginning ‘“Intrabo.” This 


is the parallel: 


TL 
Certes I wot wel, 
ther shal be mad more 
scorne and jape of me, 
that I, so unworthily 
clothed al-togider in 
the cloudy cloude of 
unconninge, 
will putten me in prees 
to speke of love, or 
els of the causes in 
that matter, sithen 
al the grettest clerkes 
han had ynough to don, 


1 “Rolls Series,’’ XLT, 10—11. 


Polychronicon 
Et me certe fragili modulantem 
avena quis non derideat, 


si, post tam grandisonos Boanerges, 
qui in tanto facundiae cataclysmo 
praefixerunt satirae periodum, 
stridulo soni sibilo decolorarem 
tantae materiae majestatem? 
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and (as who sayth) 
gadered up clene toforn 
hem, and with their 
sharpe sythes of con- 
ning al mowen, and mad 
therof grete rekes and 
noble ful of al plentees, 
to fede me and many 
another. .... 

And al-though these 
noble repers as good 
workmen and worthy their 
hyre, han al drawe and 
bounde up in the sheves 
and mad many shockes, 
yet have I ensample to 
gadere the smale crommes, 
and fullen my walet of 
tho that fallen from 

the borde among the 
smale houndes, nothwith- 
standinge the travayle 

of the almoigner that 
hath drawe up in the 
cloth al the remiss- 

ailes as trenchours, 

and the relief to bere 

to the almesse. 


Sed scio quid dixit Boaz ille 

clemens paterfamilias ad Ruth 
verecunde collingentem spicas post 
terga metentium remanentes. ‘““Nemo,”’ 
inquit, “tibi sit molestus.” Et 
iterum ait ad messores, “‘Etiamsi 
vobiscum metere voluerit, ne pro- 
hibeatis; et colligentem nemo 
corripiat.”’ 

Intrabo, inquam, in agros priscorum, 
metentes subsequens si potuero, quo- 
quomodo colligens mihi spicas 
remanentes, 


vel saltem micas 


cadentes de 

mensa dominorum, qui quondam satur- 
ati dimiserunt reliquias suas par- 

vulis suis. Sed etiam de fragmentis 
cophinorum, quae superfuerunt pran- 
dentibus minutias recolligens, quip- 
piam adjiciam laboribus auctorum, 
nanus residens in humeris giganteis, 
unde non solum minores ad rudimentum 
sed et majores ad exercitium provo- 
centur, ut qui spatiosa illa materiae 
hujus volumina tam late digesta non- 
dum attigerunt, praesenti saltem com- 
pendio instruantur. 


Some borrowing of phrase in this passage and of much of the idea is 
certain. It is, therefore, not reasonable to suppose that the metaphor 
of the gleaner in line 100 in the 7 L came from the LGW rather than 
from Higden. This “especially conclusive” borrowing is not a borrow- 


ing at all. 


The second passage cited by Tatlock is: 


TL, I, ii, 92-93 
How Jason me falsed, for 
all his false behest 


LGW, ll. 1368 and 1377 
Thou roote of false lovers, duke 
Jason 
Ther other falsen oon, thou falsest 
two! 
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The Jason story was common knowledge among contemporary read- 
ers of French and Latin poetry.1 Usk need not have known this par- 
ticular passage :n the LGW to know of Jason’s falseness. Moreover, 
there is no verbal parallel except the use of “false” as a verb. The third 
passage is: 


TL, I, iii, 119-20 LGW, ll. 278-79 (A version) 


and nere it for comfort For nadde comfort ben of hire 

of your presence, right presence 

here wolde I sterve. I hadde ben ded, withouten any 
defence. 


This also is not a striking parallel. It is similar, but not sufficiently so 
to prove borrowing. Chaucer had used similar phrasing in the Knight's 
Tale (|. 1398): “In hire presence I recche nat to sterve.” Thus for all 
that any of the alleged borrowings can show, the TL need not be 
dated after the LGW, and the second imprisonment is not, on this 
ground, too early. 

Moreover, the second imprisonment is not, like the imprisonment 
of 1387, open to the objection that it is too short, for, while, as Skeat 
said,? two or three months would not be enough time, six months 
would be ample for the composition of even so long, so polished, and 
so leisurely a work as the TL. 

Nor can it be said of the second imprisonment, as Professor Tatlock 
has said of the imprisoment of 1387, that it followed incidents not 
mentioned in the TL which would certainly have been mentioned 
had they taken place.’ Professor Tatlock had in mind the initial in- 
cident of Usk’s downfall, his appointment to the office of undersheriff 
of Middlesex. But there were others earlier than this which Usk would 
certainly have mentioned. There was, for instance, a commission 
to him as king’s sergeant-at-arms a few weeks after his trial at Reading 
in June, 1385.4 Evidently in the interval he had been appointed to 
this office which made him a habitual recipient of the King’s favor. 

1G. L. Kittredge in his ‘‘Chaucer’s Medea and the Date of the Legend of Good 
Women,”” PMLA, XVII (1909), 343, shows that it was common. 


2 See above, p. 17, n. 2. 

3 Development and Chronology, pp. 23-24. 

‘Issue Roll, E403/510. In this capacity he was sent into ‘‘western parts’’ to carry 
letters and to impress ships and sailors for a voyage overseas ordered by the council for 
the rescue of the city of Damme. The date of this commission is not given, but since the 
siege of Damme began July 10 and ended August 23; it must fall between these dates 
(Froissart, @uvres (ed. von Lettenhove}, X, 560). 
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Yet nothing is said in the TL of any favor from the King later than 
Usk’s pardon of September, 1384.! Indeed, it is the latter favor upon 
which the Lady Love bases all her promises to Usk of future favors. 
She argues that since he was pardoned (in 1384) when his guilt was 
great, he will certainly not be denied what he asks for in the TL. He 
insists, however, that he can expect no favor because Margarite— 
whoever she may be—is prejudiced by the slanderous charges which 
have brought him to prison.? And he thinks it necessary to show the 
Lady Love all the reason for his conviction that this is true. Accord- 
ingly, he urges that he has done service which shows him to be worthy 
of the favor he desires, for he is like one Zedeoreys who, after form- 
ing an alien alliance with Hannibal, returned to the Romans, his 
natural allies, and was the means by which Hannibal was “discom- 
fited.”* The enemy whom Usk “discomfited’”’ was, of course, Nor- 
hampton. To make this all clear Usk reviews the Norhampton episode 
in detail down to the time when he writes. 

He describes his service under Norhampton,‘ his discovery that 
Norhampton’s schemes were not “‘noble and glorious to al the people’”’ 
but treasonous, the articles of his confession,’ the trial in which these 
articles were freely acknowledged by the accused, Norhampton, 
More, and Norbury, to be true, and finally the cause of his imprison- 
ment, the accusation that his charges against these men were false. 

At this point the narrative stops, and the whole book turns upon 
this accusation. As has been said above, the debate between Usk and 
the Lady Love is on the question whether Margarite withholds her 
favor because of the accusation. Love undertakes to be witness to 
Margarite—a sort of compurgator for Usk—that he is a “‘true man”’ 
and not a perjurer,® and being unable to be “in place to withseye 


1 The pardon is mentioned twice: II, iv, 120-21, and II, xiv, 75 ff. 

21, iii, 111 ff., esp. 123-39, and I, iv, 60 ff., esp. 67-69. 

2I, vi, 48. Antiochus the Great is certainly meant. See Usk’s probable source, 
Higden’s Polychrenicon, IV, 88-92. 

4 The passage begins at l. 53 and continues through to the end of the chapter, the 
accusation being stated in ll. 160 ff. 

5’ The original document (P. R. O. Exchequer Miscellanea, 5/28) shows that there were 
fifteen articles or more. A Latin version exists in the first inquisition in the Coram Rege 
Roll as it is printed in Powell and Trevelyan’s Peasants’ Rising and the Lollards (London, 
1899), pp. 27 ff. So faithful is this summary of Usk’s Appeal in the TL that it would 
prove the authorship of the 7 if such proof were necessary. 


6 I, ii, 175-76. 
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thilke men that of [him] speken otherwise than the sothe,’’! she 
charges him to write her “wordes” that they may be known as her 
‘“‘witnessing.”’? Hence the book is the testimony or “testament” of the 
Lady Love that Usk’s Appeal of Norhampton, More, and Norbury 
was true and not false. And the “testament” as a whole is an account 
of Usk’s “‘deviacion” from allegiance into treason (Book I), of his 
return to allegiance through the grace of pardon granted him because 
of his confession (Book IT), and of the joy of future grace (Book III).8 

1, ii, 184-85. 2 I, ii, 185-87. 

3 III, i, 1-34. The following outline of the book shows item by item the gist of each 


chapter: 
BOOK I. “DEVIACION” 
Prologue: style, purpose, subject, title, source of the 7'L. 
i. Usk in prison laments that Margarite’s benefits are denied him. 
The Lady Love appears to him in a vision to show him his error, console him, and 
command him to write. 
iii. Usk reveals the cause of his lament by an allegorical account of his political career. 
iv. Usk states the four hindrances which he believes keep him from Margarite’s benefits. 
v. The first hindrance, ‘‘jangling’’ or slander. 
The same continued: To prove that ‘‘jangling’’ keeps him from Margarite’s benefits 
- how he appealed Norhampton and is now accused of having appealed him 
. The charge made by the janglers is that Usk perjured himself. 
. Love reassures Usk that jangling is no hindrance. 
<. The second and third hindrances—that Margarite is too precious and Usk too un- 
worthy—are shown not to be hindrances. 
. The ~ a hindrance—that only the successful are favored by Margarite—is dis- 
proved. 


ii 


vi. 


BOOK II. GRACE 


‘ ’ 


i. The subject of the book, the four heresies of Usk's ‘‘deviacion.’ 
ii. Love’s hymn on her past and present state among men. 
iii. The grace of women and the fickleness of men. 
iv. How Usk sought bliss in the four heresies. 
y. Riches, the first heresy. 
i. Dignity, the second heresy. 
. Power, the third, 
. Renown, the fourth. 
ix. Bliss of the ‘‘knot,"’ i.e., of the right way, allegiance. 
. Love shows the way to the ‘‘knot’’ to be through 
i. a) The reasonable life. 
ii. 6) Margarite’s grace. 
ii. Margarite’s goodness. 
. Parable of Usk’s ‘‘deviacion”’ and grace. 
BOOK Ill. JOY 
i. Prologue: process of ‘‘deviacion,"’ grace, and joy represented in the pearl and her 
three virtues, which are also represented in philosophy. 
ii. Good service defined: Usk is justified in his claim to a reward by his service, which 
was good. 
ii. Free will and predestination shown not to be opposed. 
iv. Man shown to have free will; since Usk has free will, he chose Margarite’s service 
himself and therefore merits reward. 
y. The way to bliss shown through the allegory of a tree of which the trunk is good 
service. 
i. Allegory continued: The ground in which the tree grows is free will in Usk’s heart 
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The “deviacion” and “grace”’ are shown in the parable of the Innocent 
and the Strumpet at the end of Book II. Usk is the Innocent. The 
Strumpet is “fayned love” or the professedly altruistic but really 
treasonous schemes of Norhampton. The ‘“Veneriens” who cry out, 
“Here is blisse; here is joy,’’ are the people whom Norhampton 
deceived into thinking that his policies were all for their welfare. 
Love, who draws Usk back from “deviacion,” is the opposite of 
“‘fayned love,” or the true allegiance. The joy which Usk is to have of 
future grace is shown in Book III in the allegory of the tree of which 
the trunk is Usk’s loyal service to the King, the branches are the 
speech, i.e., the TL, by which Usk makes known his desire for joy, 
and the fruits are the rewards which Usk will receive. Thus the TL 
was written at a time when Usk was imprisoned on a charge that his 
Appeal was false, and the whole book turns upon the charge. 

Since the charge against Usk in 1387 was entirely different—that 
he had been appointed to the office of undersheriff of Middlesex in 
order to serve writs of arrest upon Gloucester, Lancaster, and other 
nobles'—there can be no question that the imprisonment of 1387 
is not the date. But is it possible to be sure that the second imprison- 
ment is the date? There can be no certainty about it unless the charge 
against Usk in 1384-85 can be shown to be the same as that upon 
which the TZ turns. The only indication we have of the charge 
against him at the time of the second imprisonment is the phrase in 
the entry in the Issue Rolls quoted above, “Thoma Husk clerico 
indictato de concensu et facto diuersorum articulorum:supermissorum 
super Johanne Norhampton nuper maiore London’ Johanne More 
Richardo Northbury et alijs.”’ This is indefinite and not altogether 
dependable because it requires explanation of what is meant by 
diuersorum articulorum. But what else can be meant but the diverse 
articles of the Appeal? of Usk upon Norhampton, More, and Nor- 

Sat Le ey A transposed chaps. v and vi—as they are printed in Thynne; see 

vii. eee? Stet a 7a branches are speech, and the fruits the reward, i.e., the 

Recapitulation: (a) Usk’s story; (b) principles of love, free wili, and grace. 

. Grace is the fruit; prayer for grace and for understanding of the book and the author's 
purpose. 

1 Rolls of Parliament, III, 234. 

2 See above, p. 23, n. 5. 
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bury? So far as can be known Usk wrote no other articles upon these 
men.! Accordingly, we must for the present at least conclude that the 
charge against Usk at the time of his second imprisonment was that 
he had “appealed”’ these men, and this is too nearly similar to the 
charge of which Usk complains in the TZ to leave much room for 
doubt that the two are the same. 

Furthermore, there is confirming evidence for the date 1384-85 in 
the fact that neither of the other imprisonments can be the date, and 
also in the fact that if it is assumed that 1384-85 is the date there is 
immediately revealed in the book a logic and a meaning that have 
never been seen in it before. As has been shown above, the book is 
Usk’s defense of himself for having ‘‘appealed’”” Norhampton, More, 
and Norbury. It is a reminder to his patrons that he languishes in 
prison though he deserves his freedom and, indeed, a reward for his 
past service. The Lady Love is the true allegiance but not, as Skeat 
and Bradley thought, the Divine Love;? and the book is certainly not, 
as these scholars thought, an account of Usk’s religious experience. 
The affairs it dwells upon are all political. It is a vindication of Usk, 
not for a lapse into lollardism as Skeat and Bradley thought,? but for 
a lapse into treason. The talk of heretics and cockle* which led Skeat 
and Bradley to believe that it was an allegory of the return of a 
lollard to the church is talk of traitors and treason, and it is possibly 
a particularly vicious thrust at the Norhampton men, his enemies, 
who, like their patron, John of Gaunt, were reputed to be lollards. 
And finally, whatever or whoever Margarite may be, she is, as Pro- 
fessor Tatlock has pointed out, not the church,' for the church had no 
power to release Usk from prison, and the chief virtue of Margarite is 
that she alone has that power. 

Who, then, is Margarite? The King had the power to deliver Usk; 


1 Since this article went to press I have chanced to reread Malverne’s account of Usk’s 
testimony at Norhampton’'s trial (} olychronicon, IX, 46), where I find Usk’s Appeal 
called ‘‘diverse articles,’’ thus: ‘‘Sicque ibidem seriatim in diversis articulis mala non pauca 
et odiosa contra Johannem Norhampton et complices sine erubescentia publicavit ac eum 
super eisdem articulis sic appellavit. Et ad quodlibet articulum sic incepit ‘Ego Thomas 
Husk, etc.’’’ It is to be understood, of course, that the Appeal constituted Usk’s testi- 
mony at the trial (see above, p. 23). 

2 Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. xxviii, and Dictionary of National Biography, LVIII, 
60. 

3 Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. 478, notes to ll. 29 and 74, and p. 464, note to 1. 93. 


‘II, i, 91 ff. 
5 Development and Chronology, p. 24, n. 2. 
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but the King is mentioned frequently in the TL as a separate person- 
age, the “king,” the “sovereign,” and “Jupiter.” Is Margarite per- 
haps an abstraction, such as, for example, all that is for the welfare 
of the state, viz., “grace,” “learning,” “wisdom of God,” and “holy 
church’ as embodied in Richard’s rule of the kingdom? She is once 
said to be philosophia,? and it is for the maintenance of philosophia 
that, according to the medieval theory of government,’ the state 
exists. Or is Margarite a real person, a patron or patroness who had 
power of intercession with the King? The patron on whom Usk’s 
career depended after the Norhampton episode was Brembre. It was 
through Brembre, the Gloucester faction said, that Usk had got many 
favors and grants from the King between 1384 and 1387,‘ and it was 
this political ‘‘mede” that gave Brembre’s enemies excuse to convict 
and behead Usk in 1388. But it seems absurd that Margarite 
should represent Nicholas Brembre. Professor Rickert has suggested 
that Margarite may be the Queen, who was famous in the time for 
her power to soften the King’s wrath. Her name, Anna, was under- 
stood to mean ‘grace,’ which is one of Margarite’s chief attributes, the 
other being mercy. The strongest argument for this interpretation is 
that it gives point to all the compliment of Margarite, such as “this 
jewel, for vertue, would adorne and make fayre al a realme,’” or the 
long passage from Esdras in II, 3, on the power of women, or such a 
passage as 
thilke jewel is so precious perle, as a womanly woman in her kynde; in whom 
of goodnesse, of vertue, and also of answeringe shappe of limmes, and fetures 
so wel in al pointes acording nothing fayleth. I leve that kynde her made 
with greet studye; for kynde in her person nothing hath foryet, and that is 
wel sene. In every good wightes herte she hath grace of commending and 
of vertuous praysing. Alas! that ever kynde made her deedly!® 

1 P. 145, ll. 102-3. 2 P. 103, Ul. 51 ff. 

3? Dante, De monarchia (trans. Aurelia Henry; Boston, New York, 1904), pp. 15 ff. 

«*‘Item par le dite encroch’ les avaunt ditz Alex Ercevesq’ d’Everwyk, Robert de 
Veer Duc d’Irland, Michel de la Pole, Counte de Suff’ par assent & conseil des ditz Robert 
Tresilian faulx Justice, & Nichol Brembre faulx Chr de Loundr’, ount fait que nre Sr le 
Roi ad done diverz Manoirs, Terres, Tenements, Rentes, Offices, & Baillifs asz divers 
autres persones de lour affinite, & asz autres divers persones desqueux ils ount pris grantz 
dounes pur brogage pur ycelle cause, & auxi par cause a tenir ovesq eux en lour faulx 


querelx & purposes, en defesance du Roi & de son Roialme, sicom est de Sr Robert de 
Manfeld, Clerc, John Blake, Thomas Uske, & autres diversement” (Rolls of Parliament, 
III, 230). 

5 P. 18, ll. 134-35. 

6 Pp. 94, ll. 114 ff. It should be noted that ‘‘deedly”’ means ‘mortal.’ 
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And although there is no evidence in any known document that the 
Queen had anything to do with Usk’s affairs, still, if Margarite is a 
person, that she is the Queen seems the most likely interpretation. 
If with more documents it should become possible to prove that 
Margarite is the Queen'—and it seems very likely that many more 
documents of Usk than are at present known may exist—perhaps 
Usk’s Margarite may throw some new light upon the popular con- 
temporary genre, the Margarite poem, exemplified in English in the 
Pearl and the Legend of Good Women. And if the date of the T'L is, as 
it appears to be, December, 1384—June, 1385, Usk’s knowledge of 
Troilus becomes an important problem, for, although Professor Root 
has shown the date of the Troilus as we know it, to be the late spring 
and early summer of 1385*—some months after Usk began to write— 
Usk shows familiarity with all five books of the poem from the very 


1 It may be that the problem of Margarite may be solved through the text of the 7'L, 
for there is a chance that it is not complete, and that the missing portion contains definite 
information on the King and Margarite. I have tried in vain to reconstruct the quires of 
the manuscript on the assumption that it is complete. Skeat’s reconstruction in his edition 
(pp. xxi-xxii) is certainly wrong, for by actually counting the lines in Thynne’s edition 
I find that Skeat assigned to the ‘‘first 10 quires’’ what is contained in 5,556 lines of the 
Thynne text, while the rest of the text, amounting to 1,374 lines in Thynne, Skeat assigns 
to 1 quire and 2 folios of another, or to 10 folios in all. The first 10 quires would contain 
80 folios in all. But the ratio of 10 to 80 is not the ratio of 1,374 to 5,556. Also Skeat’s 
scheme for the arrangement of the manuscript is wrong, for it accounts for the disarrange- 
ment of seven parts, which he numbered as they are printed in Thynne, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
These, he believed, took in the manuscript in order 5, 3, 6, 2, 4, 1, 7. According to this 
scheme, 6 and 2 make up Thynne's chap. v which is Skeat’s chap. vi, while 3 is Thynne’s 
chap. vi which is Skeat’s chap. v. But Thynne’s order is correct in these two chapters, 
and Skeat’s is wrong, because while chap. v in Skeat discusses the trunk of the tree, chap. 
vi discusses the ground in which the tree grows, although logically and by indications in 
the text such as the summary of the allegory (p. 133, ll. 10 ff.), ‘‘First the ground, etc.; 
and the stocke, etc.,"’ the order should be as in Thynne, i.e., the chapter on the ground 
first and then the chapter on the tree. With this error corrected Skeat’s seven parts take 
the order 5, 6, 2, 3, 4, 1, 7, indicating that there are really only four parts, viz., 5 and 6; 
2, 3, and 4; 1; and 7. This shows that the quire was turned inside out and reversed. But 
the apparent halves will not match up evenly. The first part contains 512 lines, the second 
494 lines, the third 378, and the fourth 80 lines, of the Thynne text, and these will not 
balance unless we assume that part of the text is missing. There seems to be some ground 
for such an assumption in two facts: (1) that of the three books of the TL, the third alone 
lacks a lyrical chapter after the Prologue; and (2) that in II, iv, 121, Love says: ‘‘To the 
gracious king art thou mikel holden of whos grace and goodnesse somtyme hereafter I 
thinke thee enforme, whan I shew the ground whereas moral vertue groweth’’; yet when 
in Book III Love discusses the ground wherein moral virtue groweth, there is nothing 
about the King, nor is there such a passage, to the best of my knowledge, in the whole 
of the TL. If it ever existed, it may have been a poem, and a poem would be more likely 
to be torn out entire than any one of the prose chapters. Such a poem might possibly 
contain a full explanation of who Margarite is; so would the treatise on Margarite which, 
in II, i, 125-28, Usk proposed to write. 

2 R. K. Root, “A Planetary Date for Chaucer's Troilus,"” PMLA, XX XIX (1924), 48. 
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beginning of the TZ. He quotes at wide range! and with an aptness 
that suggests seasoned habit. Moreover, he cites a passage in Troilus 
that is not in the extant version, viz., a discussion of the problem, 
“... if everything be thorow goddes weting, and therof take his 
being, than shulde god be maker and auctour of badde werkes, and 
so he shulde not rightfully punisshe yvel doinges of mankynde.’’ Did 
Usk perhaps know Troilus in the making? 


Ramona BRESSIE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Some borrowings from Troilus which seem certain are: 
TL, I, Prologue, 1. 80, from Troilus, IV, 1540 
i: & kK from Troilus, V, 1396 
TL, I, ii, 166-67, from Troilus, IV, 460-61 
7 § “oo from Troilus, V, 6-7 
TL, Il, viii, 122, from Troilus, I, 217 
TL, Il, ix, 116-17, from Troilus, III, 1656-69 
TL, II, vi, 143-46, from Troilus, II, 715-18 
TL, III, vii, 36-39, from Troilus, II, 538-39 


2P. 123, ll. 244-47. 





LARRA’S DUENDE SATIRICO DEL DIA 


HE existence of the Duende satirico del dia has always been 

known to Larra’s biographers and critics, but none of them 

has spoken of this youthful journal with first-hand knowledge 
of the entire series until D. Emilio Cotarelo y Morf republished the 
five cuadernos, now existing in the Biblioteca Nacional, in the first 
volume of his Postfigaro, issued in 1918.1 Although the material has 
been available since that date, no one has as yet made public a specific 
study of the Duende satirico del dia, from the standpoint either of its 
bearing on the formation of Larra’s genius or of its position in the 
history of the costumbrista movement.’ In the present article I hope 
to throw light on both these points. 

The Duende, published at Larra’s own expense, was issued irregu- 
larly and by four successive printers during the year 1828—in Janu- 
ary (or February), March, May, September, and December.’ Its 
author was only nineteen years of age and unknown in the field of 
letters save for his Oda a la exposicién de la industria espafiola del afio 
1827, a composition to which he later refers as “una mala oda que el 


demonio nos tent6 a publicar.’* Yet this inexperienced youth not 


1 Postfigaro. Arttculos no coleccionados de D. Mariano José de Larra (2 vols.; Madrid, 
1918). (A third volume has been in the printer's hands for some time.) Prior to 1918 the 
only notices, aside from passing mention, are those given by Chaves (D. Mariano José de 
Larra [Seville, 1899]) and Nombela (Larra (Madrid, 1906]). These, especially the latter, 
contain inaccuracies. 

2 Neither Cotarelo (op. cit.), Carmen de Burgos (Ftgaro [Madrid, 1919]), nor Lomba y 
Pedraja (Larra [3 vols.; Madrid, 1923, 1927—‘‘Clasicos castellanos,’’ 45, 52, 77]) give the 
Duendeany detailed study. The latter reprints in Vol. I the “‘Dialogo,’’ ‘‘El café”’ (abridged), 
*‘Correspondencia de El Duende,”’ and ‘‘Corridas de toros’’ (abridged), and in Vol. II 
‘*Treinta afios.”’ 


3 The title-page contains these words: ‘‘Lo publica desu parte Mariano José de Larra.”’ 
Furthermore, the author says to the librero: ‘“‘yo le abonaré a usted el gasto”’ (p. 7; all 
page references are to the Cotarelo text). Each cuaderno, except the first, is dated with 
the month and year. Larra’s original intention was to write a monthly; cf. his words to the 
librero: “hasta otro mes no me vuelva a incomodar”’ (p. 7). In the bill of sale for print 
paper (cf. Carmen de Burgos, p. 96) it is called a monthly. The printers were: Collado, 
Llorenci, Repullés, and Amarita. The Correo literario y mercantil refers sarcastically 
(No. 35) to the change of printers as evidence of the Duende’s insignificance. 

4 Obras completas (Barcelona, 1886), p. 544. This was in 1836. But in 1828, when the 
Correo attacked this ode, Larra reproduced (Duende, p. 128) a commendatory letter from 
the Junta of the Exposition signed by J. L6épez Pefialver de la Torre, the very editor of the 
Correo who signed the attack on him! 

[MopeRrn Pario.ioey, August, 1928] 31 
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only wrote five numbers of a journal which contains, as we shall see, 
the best example of the articulo de costumbres prior to the Cartas es- 
panolas, but dared to deliver a crushing attack on the leading literary 
journal of the day, El correo literario y mercantil, and its editor, D. 
José Maria Carnerero, who was among the most prominent and in- 
fluential men of letters of the time.’ 

But Larra is by no means boldly blazing a new trail. The title 
and contents of his journal will show that, in the main, he is following 
the satirico-polemical genre so abundant in the Peninsula in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Even in the choice of title, 
Larra is following a well-worn tradition. The demon, ghost, or goblin 
came into use as a satiric device with Luis Vélez de Guevara’s Diablo 
cojuelo (1641). That Larra was specifically influenced by Lesage’s 
version of Guevara is shown in the fifth cuaderno, when the Duende’s 
interlocutor, D. Ramén Arriala, says: “Es decir que de esta hecha 
Asmodeo se volver a sepultar en el fondo de su botella; el Duende 
fenecié.”’ Asmodée is the name of the demon in the Diable boiteux,? not 
in the Diablo cojuelo. 

The use of the word duende in titles of satiric pamphlets and 
journals had been frequent in Spain since Manuel Freyre de Silva’s 
Duende critico de Palacio (1735-36), a weekly series of satiric poems 
circulated in manuscript and aimed at Patifio and other ministers of 
Philip V.* I have found twenty-one such titles, in Spain and in Span- 
ish America, between the years 1735 and 1828.‘ They are particularly 
frequent during the most heated periods of political polemic: the War 
of Independence and the constitutional triennium of 1820-23. In the 
latter year, for example, there were no less than four journals in the 


1 Cf. Le Gentil, Les Revues littéraires de l’ Espagne (Paris, 1909), p. 16. Larra’s cruel 
estimate of Carnerero (Duende, p. 142) has been vindicated by the oblivion to which pos- 
terity has relegated him. 

2 Cf. W. S. Hendrix, Romanic Review, XIII (1920), 41 n. A Spanish translation of 
Lesage was published by Repullés in 1806. 

3 These verses seem to have been popular in the later years of the eighteenth century. 
The fairly numerous manuscripts which have come down to us (in addition to three in my 
possession there are copies in the Ticknor Library, the British Museum, the Bibliothédque 
Nationale, the Biblioteca Nacional, and the Hemeroteca Municipal in Madrid) all date 
from that period and contain an anonymous life of the author. There is a rare printed 
edition of these poems (EI duende critico de Madrid (Madrid, 1844]—copies in the Ateneo 
and the Centro de Estudios Histéricos). All manuscripts contain variations, and the 
order and authenticity of some of the poems are doubtful. The 1844 edition does not 
fully correspond to any of the manuscripts I know. 

‘ A list of these is given in the Appendix. 
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city of Granada the titles of which contained the word duende. 
After the establishment of the constitutional régime in 1833 this 
device falls into disuse, only six titles being found between that 
date and 1850. 

Each number of Larra’s journal bears or the title-page the follow- 
ing epigraph: “Des sotises du temps je compose mon fiel’’ (Boileau, 
Sat.).2 After the heading of each cuaderno, except the first, comes this 
citation from Phaedrus: ‘‘Neque enim notare singulos mens est mihi, 
Verum ipsam vitam et mores hominum ostendere”’ (Phaedr. Fab. 
Prol. i. 3). In addition, each article in each issue, beginning with the 
second, is headed by two or more epigraphs indicating the contents 
or purpose of the article. The authors quoted are: Horace, Virgil, 
Boileau (twice), Racine fils, Quevedo (three times), Padre Isla, Iriarte, 
and “Jorge Pitillas.”* These authorities, augmented by Calderén, 
Voltaire, Jovellanos, and Moratin (father and son), are also cited 
throughout the pages of the journal.‘ To prove the correctness of his 
differentiation between genio and ingenio, which had been ridiculed 
by the Correo, Larra gives Greek and Latin etymologies and lists 
eighteen examples from Meléndez Valdés, Cienfuegos, Quintana, 
Lista, and Jovellanos.® 

These epigraphs and citations afford specific information con- 
cerning some of the literary influences at work on Larra during his 
formative period. They reveal a serious-minded and somewhat pedan- 
tic youth, with a classical and eighteenth-century background, a pre- 
occupation with correct diction,’ and a decided leaning toward the 
critical and the satiric. Our examination of the individual cuadernos 
will confirm these inferences. 

The first issue contains two articles, the opening one serving as a 
short Introduction, not only to the second, but also to the series. It 
is cast in the already threadbare satiric form, the dialogue. The inter- 


1 Cf. A. Gallego y Burin, ‘Datos para la historia del periodismo espafiol,’"’ Homenaje a 
Bonilla y San Marttn (Madrid, 1927), I, 347 ff. 

2 Discours au roi (not Satires), vs. 76. 3 Pp. 27, 52, 79, 114. 

‘ Horace is cited ten times (pp. 16, 28, 46, 122, 132, 138, 154, 155, 157); twenty-four 
translators and commentators are listed on p. 132. Virgil is cited twice (pp. 15, 138), 
Boileau twice (pp. 15, 34), and Iriarte twice (pp. 175, 177); the others once each. 

5 Pp. 159-62. These examples may have formed part of his earlier and unfinished 
Sinénimos de la lengua castellana. 

¢ Condemnation of incorrect and vulgar speech occurs throughout the Duende. Cf. 
pp. 8, 18, 67, 72, 76, 84, 85, 92-95, 99, 107-11. Both Guindilla and Carnerero are excoriated 
for their barbarisms and faulty translations (pp. 72, 73, 131-33, 138-40). 
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locutors are el duende and el librero. The latter comes to persuade the 
former to write a journal, suggesting as a theme “los abusos, los ridicu- 
leces, en una palabra, lo mucho que hay que criticar,”’ and asserting 
that the duende is especially fitted for the job “con ese genio que 
Dios le dié tan mordaz.”! The duende at first refuses, because of the 
danger of offending individuals who, not understanding that satire is 
general, would consider themselves attacked personally and demand 
satisfaction. Having thus defined his position, the duende finally con- 
sents, in these words: 

Si, sefior; por ultimo ha vencido usted, bien a mi pesar; ahf van esos bor- 
rones; péngalos usted en limpio, en la inteligencia de que no quiero que nadie 
sepa que yo soy el que los publico; péngalos usted cualquier titulo, que en 
el dia no se repara mucho en eso, y mientras mds desatinado, mds gusta, es 
decir, mds llama la atencién, mds se compra; de modo que ya eso del titulo 
es especulacién del librero; pero entienda usted que no le doy licencia sino 
para anunciarlo pelado de toda alabanza; nada de prevencién, que juzgue el 
puiblico lo que quiera [p. 6]. 


The attack on absurd titles and dishonest advertising of books, 
indicated in these lines, will be developed at length in the succeeding 


article, ‘El café.’’? At the very start we see suggested the keynote of 
the series: hatred of ignorance, pretense, and bad taste, especially in 


matters literary. 

Although the dialogue is a traditional satiric form and one fre- 
quently used in pamphlets and journalistic literature since the 
eighteenth century, Larra here seems to be directly inspired by the 
avant-propos to the first volume of the collected articles of Jouy, a 
dialogue entitled ‘‘L’Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin et le libraire.’’ 
He takes from Jouy, however, only the idea indicated in the title, the 
contents of the article being his own. The direct, sharp, short sen- 
tences have little of the diffuse and involved quality that unfortunately 
characterize, in varying degree, the rest of the journal. Stylistically, 
it is the best composition in the series and the one which most clearly 
foreshadows the author of No mds mostrador and El pobrecito hablador. 


1 Note that Larra here uses of himself the very adjective mordaz so frequently applied 


to him by others. 

? The extravagant praise of the carteles is one of the reasons for Larra’s attack on 
Ducange’s Treinta afios. Cf. pp. 33, 143. 

* This fact is pointed out by Lomba, who, however, calls the didlogo ‘‘una imitaci6n 
muy de intento”’ (Larra, I, 11). 
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Following this dialogue is a long and loosely constructed article 
entitled “El café.” The opening paragraphs are worth citing as a 
sample of Larra’s method and style; note how his sentences grow more 
and more involved as he warms up to his subject: 

No sé en qué consiste que soy naturalmente curioso; es un deseo de saberlo 
todo que nacié conmigo, que siento bullir en todas mis venas, y que me obliga 
mds de cuatro veces al dfa a meterme en rincones excusados por escuchar 
caprichos ajenos, que luego me proporcionan materia de diversién para 
aquellos ratos que paso en mi cuarto y a veces en mi cama sin dormir; en 
ellos recapacito lo que he ofdo, y rfo como un loco de los locos que he escuchado. 

Este deseo, pues, de saberlo todo me metié no hace dos dias en cierto 
café de esta corte. donde suelen acogerse a matar el tiempo y el fastidio dos o 
tres abogados que no podrfan hablar sin sus anteojos puestos, un médico que 
no podria curar sin su bastén en la mano, cuatro chimeneas ambulantes que 
no podrian vivir antes del descubrimiento del tabaco: tan enlazada esta su 
existencia con la nicociana, y varios de estos que apodan en el dia con el 
tontisimo y chabacano nombre de lechuguinos, alias, botarates, que no acer- 
tarian a alternar en sociedad si los desnudasen de dos 0 tres cajas de joyas que 
llevan, como si fueran tiendas de alhajas, en todo el frontispicio de su persona, 
y si les mandasen que pensaran como racionales, que accionaran y se movieran 
como hombres, y, sobre todo, si les echaran un poco mas de sal en la mollera. 

Yo, pues, que no pertenecfa a ninguno de estos partidos, me senté a la 
sombra de un sombrero hecho a manera de tejado que Ilevaba sobre si, con 
no poco trabajo para mantener el equilibrio, otro loco cuya manfa es pasar en 
Madrid por extranjero; seguro ya de que nadie podria echar de ver mi figura, 
que por fortuna no es de las mas abultadas, pedi un vaso de naranja, aunque 
vefa a todos tomar ponch 0 cafe, y dijera lo que dijera el mozo, de cuya opinién 
se me da dos bledos, traté de dar a mi paladar lo que me pedia, sub{ mi capa 
hasta los ojos, bajé el ala de mi sombrero, y en esta conformidad me puse 


en estado de atrapar al vuelo cuanta necedad iba a salir de aquel bullicioso 


concurso [pp. 7-9]. 


Here we see the duende playing the traditional réle of the curious, 
solitary observer.! Everything and everybody he sees and hears are 
grist to his satiric mill. The execution is wholesale and summary. A 
single stroke or two suffices to sketch in the caricature of the habitués 
of the café. 

The bulk of the article is devoted to reporting two typical café 
conversations: one political, the other literary. The first, and shorter 

1 This pose is characteristic of the Hermite and his imitators. It is adopted by El 


observador in the Correo literario y mercantil (No. 22) and much earlier by El misdntropo 
in Pedro Maria de Olive’s Minerva, IX (1808), 9. 
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one, occurs between vain and ignorant persons who deliver opinions 
on world-politics' as if they knew more than Talleyrand or Metter- 
nich. Ignorance and presumption are here flayed, as they are in the 
second conversation, which a petulant literato starts off with the 
following broadside: 

Los buenos espanoles, los hombres queamamos a nuestra patria, no podemos 

tolerar la ignominia de que la cubren hace muchfsimo tiempo esas bandadas de 
seudoautores, este empefio de que todo el mundo ha de dar a luz, jmaldita 
sea la luz! jCudnto mejor vivirfamos a obscuras que alumbrados por esos 
candiles de la literatura! [p. 12]. 
He then launches into a diatribe against a number of the insignificant 
productions of the moment, denouncing contents, style, titles, and the 
absurd posters advertising them. Considerations of space forbid the 
reproduction of any of his violent, verbose, and pedantic speeches, 
in which critical terms such as indecencias, chocarrertas, necedades 
rub shoulders with citations from Horace, Virgil, and Boileau.? One 
of his sentences (p. 14) occupies twenty-six lines of printed text! 

But this critic, D. Marcelo, is revealed as a pretentious and 
insincere person. The duende ridicules his affectation of snuff and 


spectacles, his excited manner of speech, and his hypocritical pa- 
triotism.’ Thus, through him, Larra is able to satirize ignorance and 
sham both in the poor literature of the day and in the wordy café 
critics. Literary satire evidently lies very close to his heart, for this 
feature—to us the least interesting both in content and style—con- 


sumes one-half of the entire article. 

D. Marcelo leaves and the duende turns again to the types repre- 
sented in the café. A decided improvement over the rapid-fire method 
of the opening paragraphs is now visible. The figures are drawn with 
more detail, and even stock types are presented with touches of 
original observation and analysis. For example, of the fool who thinks 
to gain friends by lavish spending, Larra says: ‘‘El no conocia que 
nunca se granjea sino enemigos el que ofende el amor propio de los 
demis haciendo siempre el gasto’”’ (p. 22). A dramatic contrast is 

1 Domestic politics were, of course, taboo. A veiled reference to the current reaction 
and repression may be seen in D. Marcelo’s parting words on p. 20. 

2 Pp. 11-20. The compositions ridiculed are: (1) a wretched satiric poem, Carta de las 
quejas que da el noble arte de la imprenta, por lo que le degrada el sefior redactor del Diario de 
Avisos; (2) the Diario itself and its ambiguous advertisements; (3) Clavel histérico de mistica 
fragancia, o ramillete de flores cogido en el jardin espiritual en el dia de San Juan; (4) two 
soporific tragedies, Luis XVI and Horruc Barbarroja; and (5) El té de las damas. 

3 Pp. 12, 15, 20, 21. ~~, 
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provided by having this same spendthrift refuse alms to a poor old 
woman (p. 23). An original, contemporary type is the hypocritical 
ticket speculator who uses the waiter as a catspaw (pp. 24-25). 
The well-dressed “‘beat” is, of course, a conventional figure, but he is 
presented in a new way: through the eyes of the waiter, who is one of 
his victims (pp. 23-24). Other characters depicted are the military 
Don Juan, the inveterate smoker, and the elderly devotee of billiards. 

In this article Larra is apparently inspired, but only in a general 
way, by Jouy’s “Les Restaurateurs,’’! in which the Hermite describes 
the frequenters of a restaurant and reports snatches of their conversa- 
tion. Instead of a literary discussion, there is a dispute over the merits 
of certain actresses. The types depicted—even the military gallants— 
are different in the two articles. 

Despite the space devoted to literary satire, ‘El café” is essen- 
tially an articulo de costumbres. Furthermore, it represents, especially 
in the latter portion, the highest stage in the development cf that 
genre prior to the articles of Estébanez Calder6n and Mesonero Ro- 
manos in Cartas espanolas. Its plan is not original, and many of the 
figures are stock satiric types; nevertheless, the wealth and variety 
of the characters, the extensive use of dialogue, the touches of real 
observation and analysis, the creation of original figures and a po- 
tentially dramatic scene—all these features make it superior to the 
juvenile attempts of Mesonero in Mis ratos perdidos* and to the timid 
essays contained in Minerva,’ El censor,‘ and the later Correo literario y 
mercantil.> On the whole, it is a good example of one class of the 

1 L’ Hermite de la Chaussée d’ Antin (6th ed.; Paris, 1815), III, 85-104. Jouy uses the 
café setting in other articles (‘‘Galérie d’originaux,’’ ‘‘Quelques portraits,’’ ‘‘L’hermite au 


** “Te café Touchard’’) which bear no other resemblance to that of Larra. 


café de Chartres, 
mer., No. 22), also 


El observador, in his epistolary article entitled ‘‘Cafees’’ (Correo lit. y. 
uses the café, chiefly to present opinions on Romanticism and the opera. It is later (Sep- 
tember 4) than either of Larra’s articles on cafés. 

2 Republished in Revue hispanique, XLVIII (1920), 257. 

3 In addition to the article cited by Le Gentil (op. cit., p. 5), Minerva (Madrid, 1805— 
8; 1817-18) contains embryonic costumbrista essays in the Discursos of El misdntropo, IX 
(1808), 3, 9, 38; in El Spleen, X (1817), 91; and in parts of Juego de anécdotas, XI (1818), 
33, 65, 75. 

4 Madrid, 1820-22. Costumbrista traits are found in the following articles: ‘‘Modas”’ 
(V, 139; VI, 26), ‘‘Sobre la verdadera aplicaci6n de la palabra tonto’’ (VI, 181), ‘‘Elogio de 
los elogios’’ (VIII, 206), ‘‘Medio infalible para prestar dinero sin riesgo’ (XI, 46), ‘‘Una 
palabrita sobre desafios’’ (XIV, 357), ‘‘Un dia de un jugador”’ (XIV, 407—this is the out- 
standing article prior to Larra’s ‘‘El café’’), ‘‘Una platiquita sobre la vanidad’’ (XV, 199), 
‘*:C6mo se debera tratar a los hombres para pasarlo menos mal con ellos’ (XVII, 439). 

5 Cf. Le Gentil, p. 25. The Correo contains many more articles showing costumbrista 
traits than the three cited there. They are, on the whole, short, sporadic, and undeveloped. 
I hope to call attention more specifically to them in a future study. 
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costumbrista article: the presentation of a gallery of types. The 
thrifty Curioso parlante could have elaborated the types here outlined 
into a dozen of his later sketches.! 

But no more types appear in the Duende; the youthful satirist 
seems to have put all his slender stock into this one article. Add to 
this his evident bent for literary discussion, and we may account 
for the fact that the succeeding numbers of the journal show the 
following trends: (1) retrogression and disappearance of the costum- 
brista elements and (2) accentuation of literary satire and polemic. 

The second cuaderno has as its leading article a long satiric review 
of Ducange’s Treinta afios, o la vida de un jugador.2 This melodrama 
is ridiculed at every turn, without the slightest attempt at impar- 
tiality,? and is held up as a horrible example of the results of the 
French domination of the Madrid stage. Extreme and poorly written 
as this review is, it possesses an interest as showing Larra’s adherence 
to the ideas of the neo-classic school and his intense literary patriotism. 
Horace and Moratin are his gods.* Romanticism is ridiculed as an 
extravagant French innovation, to be coupled with such ephemeral 
crazes as hydrotherapy, hypnotic cures, and the Tilbury coach (pp. 
30-31). He is elaborately sarcastic over the fact that the French are 
now doing what Boileau condemned the Spaniards of Lope’s day for 
doing, namely, writing plays that do not conform to the rules.® He is 
indignant that such a monstrosity as Ducange’s play, worse than 
the worst of Lope and Calderén, should be successful in Madrid simply 
because it bears the Paris trade-mark. After reading this article it is 


1 The essence of Mesonero’s technique, the elaboration of a single scene, episode, or 
type, is foreshadowed in Mis ratos perdidos. 

2? For details, cf. Ginisty, Le mélodrame (Paris, 1910), p. 154. This melodrama is 
later reviewed, again unfavorably, in the Correo (January 1, 1829). Larra’s satire repre- 
sents a continuation of the criticism of translations from the French, particularly of melo- 
dramas, contained in the journals of the early nineteenth century, especially in Minerva 
and £l censor. It contains nothing essentially new. 

3 The play is analyzed in great detail, but so preoccupied is Larra with ridicule that 
his exposition is confused, distorted, and unintelligible to any reader unfamiliar with the 
details of the action. It well merits the denunciation of the Correo (No. 35) for its prolixity, 
and forms an illuminating contrast to the clear, restrained, and reasoned reviews which 
later made Larra the leading dramatic critic of his day. 

‘Pp. 28, 33, 36, 46. For Larra, as for all patriotic Spaniards, classicism was by no 
means an exclusively French phenomenon. 

5 Pp. 32, 45. Boileau’s famous dictum (Art poétique, III, 39-46) is cited (p. 32) and 
turned against the current French theater. 
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impossible to accuse Larra of being afrancesado, at least in his youth.! 
The burden of his complaint is summed up in the following para- 
graph, the final one of the article: 

jCémo ha de ser! Paciencia. El drama es malo; pero no se silbé. jPues 
no faltaba otra cosa sino que se metieran los espafioles a silbar lo que los 
franceses han aplaudido la primavera pasada en Paris! jSe guardardn muy bien 
de silbar sino cuando se les mande o cuando venga silbando algun figurin, en 
cuyo caso, buen cuidado tendrian de no comer, beber, dormir ni andar sino 
silbando, y mds que un mozo de mulas, y aunque fuera en misa! jSilbar a un 
francés! jSe mirarfan en ello! Que hagan los espafioles dramas sin reglas, 
mais nous, nosotros, que no somos espafioles, y que no sabemos, por consigui- 
ente, hacer comedias malas. Mais nous, que hemos introducido en el Parnaso 
el melodrama anfibio y disparatado, lo que nunca hubieran hecho los es- 
pafioles; mais nous, que tenemos mas orgullo que literatura; mais nous, que en 
nuestro Centro tenemos a todo un Ducange, que nos envanecemos de haber 
producido La huérfana de Bruselas, Los ladrones de Marsella, La cieguecita de 
Olbruck, Los dos sargentos franceses, etc.; mais nous, por ultimo, que somos 
franceses, que habitamos en Paris, que no somos espafioles (gracias a Dios) 
también sabemos caer en todos los defectos que criticamos y sabemos hacer 
comedias, ut nec pes nec caput uni redatur formae, y sabemos, lo que es mas, 
hacer llorar en nuestra comedia melodramatica, reir en nuestra tragedia 
monétona y sin accién, y bostezar en la cansada y tosca musica de las éperas 
con que, a pesar de Euterpe, nos empefiamos en ensordecer los timpanos mejor 
ensefiados [pp. 45-46].? 

This is the first article entirely devoted to a literary subject. 
Carried away by his interest in literary theory and discussion, Larra 
is veering away from the satire of customs.’ He seems to realize this 


1 Larra clarifies his stand on the French theater on pp. 143-45. In reality, he would 
condemn only the poor plays, but he generalized the question, putting it on a national 
basis, because Boileau had done so. His position is: ‘‘El objeto principal de un buen espa- 
fiol debe ser, aun con medios algo fuertes, desarraigar estas preocupaciones humillantes y 
falsas [of French infallibility] y encender cada vez mAs el orgullo nacional, que el sefior 
Larra y todos los que se jactan de pertenecer a una patria tienen ... y que jams pudieron 
tener los que prefieren el vil precio de una traducci6n cualquiera al honor de la literatura 
espafiola, ni los que, despedazando a su madre patria, no se contentan con traernos las 
costumbres, los vicios de afuera, sino que aun pretenden introducir en docenas las palabras 
inGtiles estranjeras en su habla. ...’’ Patriotism could certainly go no further. Other evi- 
dences of Larra’s patriotism are: exposé of D. Marcelo (p. 21), denunciation of Gallicisms 
(pp. 92, 107), praise of Bréton and Vega (p. 108), and the ridicule cast on the use of French 
in menus (p. 48; cf. a similar and more effective satire in Mifiano’s Lamentos politicos de un 
pobrecito holgazén, Carta VII). 

2 Larra makes clear (p. 146) that he is referring to French, not Italian opera. 

3 At this time costumbres (mores) had a much broader meaning than it has in the con- 
crete realism of modern literature. Following the tradition of satire, literary conditions 
were a natural and important part of the ‘‘sottises’’ to be flayed. An occasional literary 
satire (“Don Timoteo,” “El romanticismo y los romfnticos”) occurs in the later works of 
both Larra and Mesonero. 
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himself, for the second article of the second cuaderno consists of a 
letter to the Duende from a fictitious subscriber, H. W., gently up- 
braiding him for having devoted so much space to literary satire in 
“El café,” and urging him to continue the criticism of cafés and 
restaurants; this the correspondent himself proceeds to do under the 
guise of pointing out defects for the Duende to satirize. Attention is 
called to their silly pretentiousness in names and ornamentation, 


which stands out in ludicrous contrast to their real backwardness and 
lack of comfort, service, and cleanliness (pp. 47-50). Following is an 
extract from the indictment: 

A propésito: criticad los manjares, sobre todo aquel engrudo llamado 
crema, de que no saben salir en todo el afio; aquella execrable mostaza, hecha 
a fuerza de vinagre; aquel cocido insipido y asqueroso, y, lo que es peor, 
aquel sacar los mozos los cubiertos del bolsillo, donde los tienen confundidos 
con las puntas de los cigarros o donde participan de elementos aun peores 
[p. 49]. 

This letter appears under the heading Correspondencia de ‘El 
Duende,” a title probably suggested by the Correspondance de l’ Her- 
mite of Jouy. This journalistic device—satire and criticism in the 
form of letters from fictitious correspondents—was, however, a well- 
established feature in the periodical literature of the preceding era. 
It represents a natural adaptation to literary journals of the real corre- 
spondence of newspapers and of the epistolary form of criticism and 
satire in such widespread use throughout the period between the 
Cartas marruecas and the Cartas espaiolas. 

In this letter Larra again reveals his dislike of pretense. In addi- 
tion, it shows other characteristic traits of the later Figaro: hatred 
of backwardness and love of the refinements of material existence. 

The café theme having been exhausted, Larra opens the third 
cuaderno with an article called ‘‘Corridas de toros,”’ which is in a very 
different vein from the others in the series. The major portion con- 
sists of a long and serious sketch of the history of bullfighting, with a 
great display of erudition in the shape of dates, references, citations, 
and even a select Bibliography.! This leads up to the real point of 
the article: some ironic observations on the public’s love for such a 

1 This Bibliography is given in a note to p. 60. The introductory historical sketch is 


also used by Jouy in ‘‘Recherches sur l’'album,"’ ‘‘Une Représentation d'autrefois,’’ ‘‘Les 
Cabales,”’ ‘‘Les Journaux,"’ and ‘‘Les Restaurateurs." 
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vulgar, dirty, and ill-smelling place as the plaza de toros. Even the 
tender-hearted maiden who faints when she pricks her finger with a 
needle is an enthusiastic aficionada (p. 65)! Larra deplores the fact 
that the average citizen should spend his income first in the wineshops 
and then in the plaza (p. 65). But there is not a word of description of 
the spectacle itself, no feeling for its drama, movement, and color. 
Larra has little pictoric sense, little love of concrete detail for its own 
sake; he is interested primarily in the historical and social implica- 
tions of his subject. He seems more closely akin to the eighteenth 
century here than elsewhere in the journal, both in his erudition and 
his passion for social reform; it is significant that at the close of his 
article he sums up his own position with a citation from Jovellanos’ 
Pan y toros.! 

Venga a los toros el chino y aprenderd a decir mucho en pocas palabras 
de la perspicacia de los espafioles; venga todo el mundo a unas fiestas, en que, 
como dice Jovellanos, el “crudo majo hace alarde de la insolencia; donde el 
sucio chispero profiere palabras mds indecentes que él mismo; donde la des- 
garrada manola hace gala de la impudencia; donde la continua griterfa aturde 
la cabeza mds bien organizada; donde la apretura, los empujones, el calor, el 
polvo y el asiento incomodan hasta sofocar, y donde se esparcen por el in- 
fectado viento los suaves aromas del tabaco, el vino y los orines’’ [p. 69]. 

This is the last of the articles dealing with customs. Starting with 
“El café” there has been a steady retrogression. From a gallery of 
contemporary types directly presented we reverted, first, to the epis- 
tolary stage, and finally to the critical essay on manners and customs 
in the academic manner. 

The remainder of the third cwaderno, under the heading of Corre- 
spondencia de “El Duende,” is taken up with Larra’s answer to the 
attack of a pamphleteer of Madrid, who has successfully hidden his 
identity under the pseudonym of Guindilla. This polemic is not 
noteworthy except for showing Larra’s preoccupation with correct 
syntax, his resentment that his journal should be called a papel 
inuitil, and for the fact that he here employs his favorite weapon, 
ironic praise, thus foreshadowing the Carta panegirica a D. Clemente 
Diaz. 

1 Oracién apolégica que en defensa del estado floreciente de Espafia en el reinado de Carlos 
IV dizo en la Plaza de Toros de Madrid D. Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos (Madrid, 1820), 


pp. 24-25. The serious article is occasionally used by Mesonero and Larra later, e.g., “La 
casa de Cervantes,” “Jardines pGblicos.” 
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The fourth and fifth cwadernos are entirely given over to literary 
criticism and polemic. The fourth contains a wholesale condemnation 
of the Correo literario y mercantil in the form of a detailed review of 
the first twenty numbers. It starts off in Larra’s characteristic ironic 
vein: The Correo is praised for its utility as a soporific and for its re- 
markable gift of printing much without saying anything (pp. 79-82). 
Then each department of the paper is taken up in order: unclassified 
articles, teatros, correspondencia, misceldneas criticas, and variedades. 
The tone is irritatingly patronizing; minute faults are magnified, and 
at times there is obvious straining to make a point.! Sarcasm and 
personalities are freely employed.? Extreme and unfair as his method 
here is, Larra’s basal idea is the same as that which animates the 
later Figaro: love of truth and hatred of ignorance, superficiality, 
and sham. For example, the theatrical reviews in the Correo are 
branded as insufficient, ignorant, and presumptuous,’ and the articles 
on the “Costumbres de Madrid” are condemned as false and super- 
ficial (pp. 103-6). 

This attack on the Correo, which to us seems uncalled for, was 
in accord with the satirico-critical tradition established by the jour- 
nals and pamphlets of the eighteenth century. Polemic was the rule 
rather than the exception, particularly during the fervid political 
upheavals in the periods 1808-14 and 1820-23. The Correo could 
not fail to reply, just as tradition compelled Larra to answer Guindilla. 
Numbers 34, 35, 36, 38, 40, and 41 contain replies and attacks on the 
Duende.‘ 

In the fifth cwaderno Larra returns to the attack in the form of a 
dialogue between the Duende and D. Ramén Arriala.’ The Duende 
, affects surprise and pain at the Correo’s reception of his benevolent 
criticism, but D. Ramén flays Carnerero and his paper pitilessly. 

1 The majority of the points criticized are merely defects of diction; examples of the 
extremes to which Larra goes occur on pp. 88 and 92. 

2 Pp. 98-99, 101, 106, 111. 

3 Pp. 88-91. The latter page shows these ideas especially well. 


4 These attacks, except those purporting to come from correspondents, are signed 
J. P. or J. L. Pefialver. Larra intimates (p. 127) that Carnerero is using his associate's 
name. In spite of the lofty scorn which the editor affects toward the Duende, his tone be- 
comes increasingly more incensed, reaching its height in Nos. 40 and 41. 

* This is the first occurrence of the anagram under which Larra later publishes his 
dramatic translations and adaptations. 
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The Correo is answered point by point and in the greatest detail. 
Twelve pages (in the Cotarelo text) are devoted to one item: the 
proper definition of genio and ingenio. Consequently, this cuaderno 
is the most lengthy and tiresome of the entire series. Although Larra 
easily has the better of the argument, his real critical powers are ob- 
scured by his insistence on minutiae and his extreme prolixity. 

The details of Larra’s dispute with the Correo are unimportant. 
These cuadernos are chiefly of value in showing (1) Larra’s courage; 
(2) the great difference in style and method between the prolix, pe- 
dantic Duende and the direct, incisive Figaro; and (3) the similarity 
of the Duende’s ideals and those of the later Figaro. Despite its ex- 
treme and carping tone, this polemic reveals Larra’s fundamental 
characteristics: genuine patriotism and a love of truth, sincerity, and 
progress. The Correo is condemned because it does not live up to the 
program announced in its prospectus, and is branded as being neither 
literario nor mercantil, because it provides no real stimulus to the 
national renascence in letters and industry.! 

Larra closes his cwaderno with a defiant ‘‘el Duende esta ya en pie.” 
But unfortunately he did not confine the dispute to the columns of 
his journal; it came to a climax when he almost precipitated in a 
café in a personal quarrel with one of the editors of the Correo. This 
hitherto-unrecorded incident in Larra’s life comes to light in the fol- 
lowing manner: The leading article in the Correo for January 9, 1829, 
is a long and dignified manifesto, signed by the publisher (Pedro 
Ximénez de Haro) and both editors (José Marfa de Carnerero and 
Juan Lépez Pefialver de la Torre) to the effect that certain excesses 
recently committed compel them to serve notice that in the future 
they will prosecute to the limit of the law any person transgressing 
the bounds of propriety in conducting literary disputes with them or 
their journal. The succeeding issue of the Correo (January 12) con- 
tains the following characteristically frank and courageous com- 
munication from Larra: 

1 This, the most significant passage in the fifth cuaderno, occurs on pp. 163-69. Larra’s 
indictment reveals his ideals for a literary journal: It should contain attacks on the de- 
cadence of the theater, on the vogue of translations and bad acting, and on backwardness 
in literary education; it should call attention to the really serious contributions to national 
culture; and it should publish authoritative articles on political economy. It is interesting 


to note that Carnerero’s next journal, Cartas espaftolas, satisfies many of these require- 
ments. 
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Sres. redactores del Correo. Muy Sres. mfos; he lefdo el articulo que han 
insertado vmds. en el ntimero anterior de su periddico, relativo al decoro que 
los escritores deben al publico y se deben a si mismos; y como dicho articulo 
acaba por contraerse a la indicacién de un lance ocurrido en la noche del 29 de 
diciembre ultimo en un café de esta capital, y yo fui en él el que Ilevé la 
palabra contra uno de vmds., no puede quedarme duda que yo soy el objeto 
principal de los reflexiones que vmds. publican. Con este motivo, no creo 
comprometer los principios que me rigen, declarando, como declaro, que en el 
citado lance verti frases que yo mismo he desaprobado, cuando vuelto de un 
primer momento de calor, a que todo hombre esté sujeto, conoci evidente- 
mente que la moderacién del redactor a quien dirigi la palabra fué la que evité 
las consecuencias desagradables que se hubieran de otro modo originado. 
Esta declaracién ptiblica me parece que honra mis sentimientos, y espero la 
aprueben todos los que (como vmds. observan) no quieren vivir en el trastorno 
y en la licencia. 

En cuanto a la parte literaria de las discusiones que sostengo con el 
Correo, no tengo que hacer retraccién alguna; y tanto los redactores como yo 
sostendremos nuestra cuestién segtin los medios, el talento y la inspiracién 
con que cada uno cuente para defender sus opiniones. 

De vmds. affmo. Q.S.M.B. 

MarIAno JosE DE LARRA 

But no more issues of the Duende appeared. The foregoing inci- 
dent may be taken as supporting the traditional belief that it was sup- 
pressed by the censor on Carnerero’s initiative. This belief has been 
based on the vague and somewhat inaccurate statement of Larra’s 
uncle that 
a los diez y nueve afios empezé a publicar un periéddico muy erudito y muy 
mordaz satirizando las costumbres madrilefias, con el titulo de Duende satirico, 
que suspendié al afio y medio de su publicacién, porque algunas personas de 
valimiento que se crefan satirizadas en él interpusieron su influjo con el gobi- 
erno para que mandase suspender su publicacién, y lo lograron.' 

The matter is, however, by no means certain. The Duende may 
have perished because of Larra’s inability to find a publisher willing 
to take the risk of issuing the journal. In any event, the quarrel with 
Carnerero was certainly patched up before October 2, 1829, when the 
Correo publishes a very eulogistic notice of Larra’s ode, A los terre- 
motos ocurridos en Espana en el presente ano de 1829. 


1 Cortés, in his biography (Obras completas, p. iv), refers to the Duende as a ‘‘folleto que 
don José Maria Carnerero le hizo suspender.’’ Carmen de Burgos (op. cit., p. 13) repro- 
duces the biography of Larra written by his uncle, referred to above. 
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Our conclusions may be summarized as follows: In the Duende 
sattrico del dia, Larra starts out to satirize contemporary types and 
customs and produces in “El café” the most highly developed articulo 
de costumbres prior to the Cartas espanolas. But the costumbrista ma- 
terial deteriorates and disappears before the increasing emphasis 
given to literary satire and polemic in the traditional manner. The 
dispute with the Correo literario y mercantil ends a personal quarrel 
for which Larra apologizes in a characteristic letter. Uneven as they 
are in literary merit, the articles in this youthful journal throw con- 
siderable light on Larra’s formative period. The courage, patriotism, 
and hatred of ignorance, backwardness, and pretense which Larra 
shows in his later works are foreshadowed here. His intellectual 
background is fundamentally classic and eighteenth century. This is 
revealed, not only in the numerous citations and in his literary doc- 
trines, but also in the abstract and critical quality of his mind, his pre- 
occupation with ideas, rather than things, and in his enthusiasm for 
reform and progress. The Duende satirico del dia makes clear the 
fundamental nature of Larra’s relationship to the generation of 
Jovellanos and Moratin. 

F. Courtney Tarr 
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APPENDIX 

Following is a list of journals and pamphlets the titles of which contain 
the word duende. Abbreviations are: BMC=British Museum Catalogue of 
Periodical Publications; G=Gé6mez Imaz, Los pertédicos durante la Guerra de 
Independencia (Madrid, 1910); H=Hartzenbusch, Apuntes para un catdlogo 
de periédicos madrilefios (Madrid, 1894); P= Dionisio Pérez, Ensayo de biblio- 
grafia y tipografia gaditanas (Madrid, 1903). 
1735-36. El duende critico de Palacio. Madrid. Cf. p. 32, n. 3. [H, 3.] 
1761. El duende especulativo sobre la vida civil. Madrid. [H, 9.] 
1788. El duende de Madrid. Madrid. [H, 39.] 
1806. El duende? Madrid? Mentioned in Minerva, III, 123. 
1810. El duende de nuestros ejércitos. Cadiz. [P, 147.] 
1810. Carta critica sobre el papel intitulado El duende de nuestros ejércitos. 

Cadiz. [P, 96.] 

1811. El duende. Cadiz. [G, 144.] 
1811. El duende politico. Cadiz. [G, 147.] 
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1812. 
1813. 
1813-14. 
1818. 


1820. 
1820. 
1820. 


1821. 
1823. 
1828. 
1830-31. 
1834. 
1836-37. 


1839-40. 
1840. 
1850. 
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El duende. Granada. [G, 148.] 

El duende de Madrid. Madrid. [H, 77; G, 146.] 

El duende de los cafees. Cadiz. [G, 145.] 

El duende de Santiago. Santiago. [de Chile.] [BMC; Harvard 
University Library.] 

El duende de los cafees. Madrid. [H, 142.] 

Conversacion del Duende de los cafees con el demonio. Cadiz. [P, 120.] 
El duende; El duende fiscal de Granada; El verdadero duende; El 
mata-duendes. Granada. Cf. p. 33, n. 1. 

El duende de los ministerios. Madrid. [H, 177.] 

El duende espajiol del cementerio. México. [BMC.] 

El duende satirico del dia. Madrid. [H, 226.] 

El duende. Cuzco. [BMC.] 

El duende de la corte. Madrid. [H, 270.] 

El duende. Madrid. [H, 279.] Later El duende liberal [Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid.]} 

El duende. México. [BMC; Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid.] 

El duende. Manila. [Harvard University Library.] 

El duende homeopdtico. Madrid. [H, 868.] 
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Elizabethan stage and so thoroughly did the Puritans pro- 

claim the damnation of all players and playmakers that one is in 
danger of thinking the Elizabethan drama a product of godlessness, 
ushered in without benefit of clergy at the Old Devil Tavern. That 
there should have been among the minions of the devil who created 
the drama any interest other than malicious in Holy Writ or in Holy 
Church was unthinkable to the Puritans, and it is almost as unrealized 
by students of the present day. That the Bible was a storehouse of 
material which dramatists at times used effectively on the full-grown 
Elizabethan stage is largely overlooked. That Elizabethan players 
and dramatists took any interest in religious matters other than con- 
troversy is matter for skepticism. It is not my intention to picture the 
professional dramatist with an open Bible everlastingly before him, 
or to pin upon any playwright or player a badge of piety, but I do wish 
to suggest that the Bible was more useful in the theaters than we have 
been accustomed to believe.' 

The period of great popularity of Morality plays brought neglect 
to biblical drama in England. The Morality plays, with a few be- 
lated exceptions such as Lewis Wager’s mixed Mystery and Morality, 
The Life and Repentance of Mary Magdalene, made little use of 
scriptural story. With the outburst of Protestant zeal in England 
came an interest in the stage as an instrument for controversial propa- 
ganda. Scripture stories were interpreted dramatically usually to 
harass the Catholics. Bishop Bale was the foremost dramatist in this 
new use of scriptural material. The anonymous interlude, Godly 
Queen Hester (1525-29?), is an example, Dr. Greg believes, of a drama 
built around a biblical story for the purpose of personal satire, in this 


) WELL known is the violence of the Puritan attack on the 


11 shall make no effort to trace all the biblical themes in the period of controversy 
when Bale was using scriptural matter as a vehicle for attacks on the Catholics, nor 
would it be profitable here to reproduce material concerning the survivals of Mystery plays. 
I am chiefly concerned with the recurrence of scriptural themes in the fully developed 
Elizabethan drama. 

[Mopren Puito.oey, August, 1928] 47 
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case, of Wolsey and the court of Henry VIII.! A few of the transitional 
interludes and late Moralities made use of biblical story. For exam- 
ple, Johan the Evangelist mixes into a Morality structure the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican;? King Darius uses an apocryphal 
story in the theme of Zorabell’s petitioning for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem. William Wager used the “eat, drink, and be merry” 
theme of the parable of a Certain Rich Man as related in Luke in his 
interlude, Enough Is as Good as a Feast. He followed rather closely 
the Cranmer version of 1539. The popularity of the dramatized 
versions of the parable of the Prodigal Son has been too often dis- 
cussed to need reiteration here.’ Biblical themes were popular with 
the early humanists and academic dramatists.‘ As late as 1564, a 
scriptural tragedy, Udall’s Ezechias, founded on II Kings, chapters 
18-19, was selected as a choice piece to be presented before the Queen 
by the men of King’s College, Cambridge. 

The early popularity of biblical matter in secular drama was a 
result in part of Lutheran influence and the example of German 
dramatists.5 With the gradual development in England of the Puritan 
spirit came an antagonism to all forms of dramatic performance. 
Curiously, the hatred of the Puritans was especially leveled against 
the use of biblical matter in stage plays. Although few full-length 
dramas founded on scripture history have been preserved, it is evi- 


1W. W. Greg (ed.), Godly Queen Hester, in Materialien, V (Louvain, 1904), ix ff. 

: J. S. Farmer (ed.), “‘Lost’’ Tudor Plays (London, 1907), p. 417, suggests that this 
interlude, which he dates 1547-53, was ‘‘one of the same class as those that Bishop Bale 
speaks of as being played at market crosses on Sunday afternoons by way of religious in- 
struction—‘thin,’ slight moral plays.”’ 

For a discussion of the relation of biblical material to morality themes in these two 
interludes see W. Roy Mackenzie, The English Moralities from the Point of View of Alle- 
gory (Boston, 1914), pp. 243 ff. 

:Cf. C. H. Herford, The Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Sizteenth 
Century (Cambridge, 1886), pp. 149 ff. 

¢ The use of biblical matter in university plays is treated at length by F. S. Boas, 
University Drama in the Tudor Age (Oxford, 1914), pp. 26 ff. See also F. E. Schelling, 
Elizabethan Drama (Boston and New York, 1908), I, 31 ff. 

5 Joseph E. Gillet, ‘‘The German Dramatist of the Sixteenth Century and His Bible,”’ 
PMLA, XXXIV (1919), 465-93. Mr. Gillet points out that Luther was interpreted as 
favoring stage plays on biblical subjects. Erasmus also favored such drama. As late as 
1581 at Augsburg a protest was made against acting classical school plays, and authorities 
reminded the players that since 1534 biblical themes had superseded heathen fables. By 
1589 sentiment against religious drama, however, had reached such a state that a prohibi- 
tion was issued against it. 

See also the Introduction to The Resurrection of Our Lord, ‘‘Malone Society Reprints’’ 
(ed. J. D. Wilson and Bertran Dobell, 1913), pp. vi—vii, and Herford, op. cit., passim. 
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dent from contemporary reference that such plays were relatively 
numerous and popular. From the seventies onward, we find puri- 
tanical writers lamenting the use of biblical subject matter in plays. 
George Whetstone in 1578 disapproves the use of sacred material and 
criticizes the German practice: “. ... The Germaine is too holye: 
for he presentes on everye common Stage, what Preachers should 
pronounce in Pulpets.’! The author of A second and third blast of 
retrait from plaies and Theatres (1580) suggests that scripture histories 
at that period were frequently seen on the stage, a type of performance 
which he particularly disliked: 

The reuerend word of God & histories of the Bible, set forth on the stage 
by these blasphemous plaiers, are so corrupted with their gestures of scur- 
rilitie, and so interlaced with vncleane, and whorish speeches, that it is not 
possible to drawe anie profite out of the doctrine of their spiritual moralities.? 
Likewise, Phillip Stubbes in his Anatomie of Abuses (1583) comments 
on the numerous biblical plays and the sacrilege in the use of Holy 
Writ on the stage, the Scriptures not having been given “‘to be derided 
and iested at, as they be in these filthie playes and enterluds on stages 
& scaffolds, or to be mixt and interlaced with bawdry, wanton 
shewes, & vncomely gestures, as is vsed (euery Man knoweth) in these 
playes and enterludes.’”* Henry Crosse in Veriwes Commonwealth: 
Or The High-way to Honour (1603) complains of the prophets and 
patriarchs being represented on the stage: 

Must the holy Prophets and Patriarches be set vpon a Stage, to be de- 
rided, hist, and laught at? or is it fit that the infirmities of holy men should be 
acted on a Stage, whereby others may be inhorted to rush carelessly forward 
into vnbrideled libertie?4 

As the new century progressed, the violence of the attack on the 
players for using scriptural themes indicates that biblical plays were 
still acted frequently enough to arouse Puritan bitterness. I. G.’s 
Refutation of the Apology for Actors (1615) warns players of blasphemy 
and cites an example from Eusebius’ De Prepar. Evangelica of a 
“‘Poet that sodainly lost his Naturall sight, for having lewdly applied 
a peece of Scripture to a Fable.’’® He amplifies further: 

1 Epistle to William Fleetwood dated July 29, 1578, prefixed to Promos and Cassandra; 


reprinted by Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, IV, 201, App. C. 


2 Chambers, op. cit., IV, 211. 4 Ibid., p. 247. 
8 Ibid., p. 222. 5 (London, 1615), p. 28. 
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If Playes be of Divine matter, then they are most intollerable, or rather 

Sacrilegious: for that the Sacred Word of God is to be handled reverently, 
gravely, and sagely, with veneration to the glorious maiesty of God: and not 
with scoffes and iybes, or with iests of a Foole, as it is in enterludes without 
any reverence to the same.! 
Precisely the same sort of statement occurs in A Shorte Treatise 
against Stage-Playes (1625).2 William Prynne in his encyclopedic 
Histriomastix (1632) summarizes all previous objections to biblical 
plays. He speaks of recent plays of scriptural subject matter: 

.... Though some gracelesse wretches as well in private as in popular 
Stage-playes much prophane them, bringing not onely ministers, preaching and 
praying, but even the very sacred Bible and the stories in it on the Stage, aS some 
late notorious damnable (if not damned) precedents witnesse. 


Prynne also suggests that scripture plays smell of papacy.‘ The latter 
charge may help to account for much of the bitter opposition. 

From the literature of opposition it is evident that biblical plays 
were popular and numerous. That these plays were sporadic revivals 
of Mystery plays is not probable. Indeed, there is abundant evidence 
that Elizabethan playwrights in ransacking all literature for dramatic 
material drew on the Bible, including the Apocrypha, and on Josephus’ 
History of the Jews’ much as they did on Holinshed or on Italian story 
collections. It may be a whimsicality of fate that few of these biblical 
dramas have survived. 

The majority of Elizabethan biblical dramas were drawn from 
the Old Testament. David and his court furnished several plays. It 
may be that the nationalistic period of ancient Jewish history appealed 
to Elizabethan patriotism; more likely David’s private life interested 
an audience which fed on Italian intrigues. At any rate, Peele’s 
David and Bethsabe combines matter to satisfy both tastes. He man- 
ages to make out of the story of David and his paramour one of the 
most sugary romances of the period. This play shows the influence 
of scriptural phrase from the biblical account. Peele also drew some 
of his imagery from the Song of Songs. What the early interlude, The 


1 Ibid., p. 54. 

2 W. C. Hazlitt (ed.), The English Drama and Stage (London, 1869), pp. 239-40. 

+ (London, 1632), p. 929. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 34-35, 112. 

‘It is interesting to note that Thomas Lodge translated Josephus’ History of the 
Jews. (S.R., 1591; pr. in folio, 1602.) 
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Two Sinnes of King Davyd,' was like, we do not know, but doubtless it 
provided the audience with choice bits of intrigue, varnished over 
with an appropriate moral. A play on Absalom was performed by 
Worcester’s men at the Rose in 1602. Henslowe’s record of properties 
shows that the hanging was realistically represented: “‘pd for poleyes 
& worckmanshipp for to hange absalome .. . . xilij d.’’? David’s suc- 
cessor provided material for a great masque, Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, presented at Theobalds before King James and the King of 
Denmark, July 24-28. The spectacle ended in bacchanalian revelry, 
according to Sir John Harrington, in which His Danish Majesty 
sought to dance with Sheba’s tipsy queen but could not keep his 
footing.* 

A play of Abraham and Lot was performed by Sussex’ men at the 
Rose twice in January, 1593-94. It was repeated by the Queen’s and 
Sussex’ men on April 4.4 A play listed by Henslowe as “heaster (& 
asheweros)’’ was performed at Newington Butts by the Admiral’s and 
Chamberlain’s men on June 3 and 10, 1594. Dr. Greg does not agree 
with Fleay’s belief that it was a revival of Godly Queen Hester.’ He 
points out the popularity of the story as a theme for drama and 
the performance of a Queen Hester play by the English comedians in 
Germany. Jephtha was another popular subject for drama, particu- 


1J. O. Halliwell, Dictionary of Old English Plays (London, 1860), p. 259. The inter- 
lude was entered on the Stationer’s Register in 1561. 


2 W. W. Greg (ed.), Henslowe’s Diary (London, 1904), I, 182. A Latin tragedy, Absa- 
lon, by Thomas Watson, of St. Johns College, Cambridge, excited the admiration of 
Roger Ascham but it appears to have been purely an academic exercise. See Boas, op. cit., 
pp. 62ff. Halliwell, op. cit., pp. 70-71, lists a MS play, David and Absalon, a tragedy in 
five acts ‘‘in the Stowe collection of Mss. now in possession of Lord Ashburnham.”’ 


3 Mary Susan Steele, Plays and Masques at Court, ‘‘Cornell Studies in English’’ 
(New Haven, 1926), p. 151. 

Biblical matter furnished a Christmas masque listed as follows by Halliwell, op. cit., 
p. 84: ‘‘Enchiridion Christiados. A twelve dayes taske, or twelve verdicts and visions upon 
Christ, his Incarnation, Nativity, Circumcision, &c., presented for a Christmas maske to 
William Paston, Esq., High Sheriff of Norfolk, and the Lady Katherine his wife, by John 
Cayworth, 1636. Preserved in British Museum, Ms. Addit. 10311.'’ Halliwell (p. 165) 
says that a masque on the Mary Magdalene subject was performed at court in the reign 
of James I. A much earlier Play of the Tower of Babylon, staged at Hampton Court, 
1547-48, seems to have been a sort of masque. See Albert Feuillerat (ed.), ‘‘Documents 
Relating to the Revels at Court in the Time of King Edward VI and Queen Mary,’’ Ma- 
terialien, XLIV (Louvain, 1914), 26. 


4 Greg, op. cit., II, 159. A translation from Theodore Beza was made in 1577 by 
Arthur Golding as A Tragedie of Abraham's Sacrifice but it was not intended for acting. 

5 Introduction to Greg’s edition of Godly Queen Hester, in Materialien, V (Louvain, 
1904), xii. 
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larly in the earlier academic plays.'! On the full-grown secular stage 
as well Jephtha played his part. Anthony Munday and Thomas 
Dekker collaborated on a Jephtha for Henslowe; he lists payment to 
them on May 5, 1602, of five pounds in earnest of “Jeffa(e).”? A pup- 
pet play called Jephtha’s Rash Vow was a popular show at Bartholo- 
mew Fair. In 1698 it was sufficiently interesting to call forth mention 
in Sorbiere’s Journey to London,’ but like many of the Bartholomew 
Fair shows probably dated back many years. Dekker wrote in Janu- 
ary, 1601-2, a Prologue and an Epilogue to a lost play, Pontius Pilate, 
listed by Henslowe as “‘ponesciones pillet.””* The symbolical figure in 
the Apocalypse may have suggested to Dekker the title for his Whore 
of Babylon. 

Although Henslowe became an influential vestryman in his parish,® 
one cannot believe that the numerous biblical plays performed in his 
theaters were a result of piety. Undoubtedly plays on scriptural 
themes were popular, and the middle-class audiences who thronged 
the Rose and Fortune had a pleasant feeling of uplift as they wit- 
nessed the deeds of the patriarchs, much as their descendants enjoy 
a “‘moral”’ movie on the Ten Commandments. 

Samuel Rowley was an important playwright in Henslowe’s 
series of scriptural plays. On September 27, 1602, the latter paid 
Rowley for a play of Joshua for the Admiral’s men at the Fortune.® 
A little over a year before he had paid Haughton, Bird, and Rowley 
for a play of Judas’ for the same company at the Rose. Samson, a 
play in which Rowley had a hand, attracted much attention. Hens- 
lowe records: ‘“‘Lent vnto [Thom] Samwell Rowley & edwarde Jewbe 
to paye for the Boocke of Samson the 29 of Julye 1602 the some of 

.. vj 11.8 Dr. Greg does not think Rowley and Juby are the 
authors, but the rather ambiguous wording of Henslowe’s entry does 
not exclude the belief that they had a hand in the play; Rowley’s 
previous practice of writing biblical drama seems to make his part 
in the authorship probable. In Middleton’s Family of Love (Act I, 


1 For discussion of Christopherson’s and Buchanan's academic plays on Jephtha see 
Boas, op. cit., pp. 43 ff. 

. Greg, op. cit., II, 222. 3 Halliwell, op. ctt., p. 132. 4 Greg, op. cit., II, 220. 

5 E. N. S. Thompson, The Controversy between the Puritans and the Stage, ‘‘ Yale Studies 
in English,’’ XX (New Haven, 1903), 108. 

¢ Greg, op. cit., II, 225. 7 Ibid., II, 214. 8 Jbid., I, 169, and II, 223. 
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scene iii) occurs a reference to the “strong man” act in the Samson 

play and a jibe at Puritan opposition to plays: 

Gu1.: And from what good exercise come you then? 

Ger.: From a play, where we saw most excellent Sampson excel the whole 
world in gate-carrying. 

Dry.: Was it performed by the youths? 

Lip.: By youths? Why I tell thee we saw Sampson bear the town-gates on 
his neck from the lower to the upper stage, with that life, and admirable ¥ 
accord, that it shall never be equalled, unless the whole new livery of 
porters set [to] their shoulders. 

Mis. P.: Fie, fie, ’tis pity young gentlemen can bestow their time no better: 
this playing is not lawful, for I cannot find that either plays or players 
were allowed in the prime church of Ephesus by the elders.! 

Among other biblical plays listed by Henslowe is “nabucadon- 

izer”’ (Nebuchadnezzar) which enjoyed twelve performances between 

December 20, 1596, and July 5, 1597, by the Admiral’s men at the 

Rose.? In 1602 Chettle furnished Henslowe with a play of “tobyas’’ 

(Tobias). Evidence from the Henslowe records proves that the 

biblical plays were not mere revivals of old Mystery drama but were 

creations by professional playwrights. 

Evidence of the use of biblical subject matter is not exhausted with 

a study of the Henslowe documents. Robert Greene seems to have 

found the Bible important as a source book. A play called The History 

of Jobe was entered by Greene in the Stationers’ Register in 1594 but 

was not printed. The manuscript is said to have been destroyed by 

Warburton’s illustrious cook.4 In the surviving biblical play by i 

Greene and Lodge, A Looking-Glass for London and England, the 

dramatists make use of the story of Jonah and the Ninevites to satirize 

local conditions. Lodge himself had expressed disapproval of the use 
in stage plays ‘‘of hystoricall scripture.’’> Collins thinks the biblical 
play came after one of Greene’s repentances when he had vowed to 


Tae a keen Ae 


1 Schelling, Elizabethan Stage, I, 42, calls attention to a reference to Samson in the 
Diary of the Duke of Stettin. 

2 Greg, op. cit., II, 181. 4 

3 Ibid., p. 222. A play of Jerusalem was performed by Strange’s men in 1591-92. é 
Halliwell suggested an adaptation of Legge’s Latin play, The Destruction of Jerusalem, i 
but Greg (II, 155) thinks it may have been a Crusade play. 

‘ Halliwell, op. cit., p. 133. He also lists on Collier's authority an Edwardian play, : 
Jube the Sane. 

5 Quoted from Wits Miserie (1596) by Alexander Dyce, Dramatic and Poetical Works 
of Greene and Peele (London, 1861), p. 32. 
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devote his pen to religious and moral subjects. He cites passages from 
the Vision and the Mourning Garment which deal with the Ninevites 
and Jonah’s preaching.t An anonymous tragi-comedy of Nineveh’s 
Repentance is listed by Halliwell as “nowhere mentioned except in 
the Catalogue annexed to the Careless Shepherd, 1656.’ A puppet 
play on Jonah and the Ninevites was long popular in Elizabethan 
England.® 

A play on Lazarus and Dives seems to have been popular in the 
late sixteenth century. The strolling players in the play, Histriomastix 
(Act II), mention in their repertory a comedy of The Devil and Dives. 
A play of Lazarus and Dives is mentioned in Sir Thomas More and 
Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit.4 

Gervase Markham and William Sampson dramatized a section of 
Josephus’ history as “The True Tragedy of Herod and Antipater: With 
the Death of faire Marriam. According to Iosephus, the learned and 
famous Iew.” It was printed in 1622 as acted at the Red Bull by His 
Majesty’s Revels.’ The story of Susannah furnished an early play by 
Thomas Garter, The Commody of the moste vertuous and godlye Su- 
sanna (pr. black letter, 1578). Whether it was ever acted is unknown; 
it is not now extant.® A play called Susanna’s Tears is mentioned by 
Langbaine and is included in the list at the end of The Old Law (1656).? 
Judith and Holofernes were the subject of a play at Derby in 1572.8 

Closet dramas on biblical themes have no significance from the 
point of view of the stage other than to show a general interest in the 


1J. C. Collins (ed.), Dramatic Works of Robert Greene (Oxford, 1905), I, 137. Greene 
also made use of the prodigal-son story in the Mourning Garment and the story of Susannah 
and the Elders in the Mirror of Modestie. 

2 Halliwell, op. cit., p. 181. 

3 Dyce, op. cit., p. 32. He cites several allusions to the ‘‘motion of Nineveh’’; e.g., 
Marston's Dutch Courtesan (Act III, scene i). Several Elizabethan puppet plays had 
biblical themes. There were motions on Nineveh, Noah, the creation, the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Lazarus, etc. 

* Halliwell, op. cit., p. 76. 

6 Several closet dramas on the subject were written during the period. The most 
famous was Lady Elizabeth Carew's ‘‘Tragedie of Mariam, the Faire Queene of Jewry. 
Written by that learned, vertuous, and truly noble Ladie, E.C.’’ Cf. also Boas, op. cit., 
p. 188. 

* Halliwell, op. cit., p. 239, lists a seventeenth-century ‘‘droll’’ on the subject at 
Bartholomew Fair. This was probably a puppet play. 

7W.C. Hazlitt, A Manual for the Collector and Amateur of Old English Plays (London: 
1892), p. 221. 

8 Halliwell, op. cit., p. 121. An earlier interlude on the subject was acted at Hatfield 
in 1556. 
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form and subject. Several translations were made from Grotius, 
among them being George Sandys’ Christs Passion, a Tragedie (pr. 
1640) and Francis Goldsmith’s Sophompaneas: or Joseph (ca. 1640- 
52). An anonymous translation from Buchanan in the form of a 
political tract appeared in 1642 as Tyrannical Government Anatomiz’d; 
or, a Discourse Concerning Evil Counsellors, being the Life and Death of 
John the Baptist, and presented to the King’s most Excellent Majesty by 
the Author. 

The professional dramatists seemed to have had the dramaturgic 
good sense to avoid the Passion Play. Unless the lost Judas included 
the Crucifixion, I have found no trace of a Passion Play on the public 
stage. Throughout the Elizabethan period, however, interest con- 
tinued in Old Testament themes. Biblical characters figured not only 
in plays but in masques and pageants.' 

For as godless a lot as their critics made them out, the Elizabethan 
dramatists displayed unexpected interest in things scriptural and 
pious. The oft-repentant Greene’s efforts in biblical lore have already 
been mentioned. Anthony Munday, alternately playwright and 
enemy of the stage, wrote pious treatises, among which was “The 
Mirrour of Mutabilitie .... Selected out of the Sacred Scriptures” 
(1578). Thomas Lodge, playwright, pamphleteer, and ‘doctor of 
physick,” is credited with a prose work entitled “Prosopopeia, con- 
taining the Teares of the holy, blessed and sanctified Marie, the 
mother of God. Luke 2” (1596). Thomas Nashe in a moment of 
piety produced Christs tears ouer Jerusalem (1593). Marston, who 
loaded his none-too-worthy plays with a moralistic gloss and sundry 
pious tags, took holy orders and provoked the sarcastic comment 
from Jonson that ‘Marston wrott his Father-in-lawes preachings, and 
his Father-in-law his Commedies.”’? Dekker’s prose works were often 
colored with scriptural imagery and phraseology. To him is attributed 
Canaan’s Calamity, Jerusalem’s Misery, and England’s Mirror; cer- 
tainly he wrote Four Birds of Noah’s Ark, a book of prayers, marked 


1 Cf. the frequent appearance of Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabaeus among the 
Nine Worthies; e.g., in Middleton and Rowley’s masque, The World Tost at Tennis. In 
view of Rowley’s frequent use of biblical material, the version of the prodigal-son story in 
the play within a play in The Spanish Gipsy may be of interest. 


2 Quoted from Conversations with Drummond by Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, III, 
427-28. 
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by pious sincerity.1 Robert Daborne, who took orders and published 
A Sermon on Zach. ii. 7 (1618), may betray a religious trend in the 
title of A Christian Turned Turk and the lost play, The She Saint. 
Piety was not altogether divorced from the stage, though Henslowe 
the vestryman is less familiar than the bargain-driving play purchaser. 
His son-in-law, Edward Alleyn, was also an influential man in parish 
affairs.2 Piety or poverty led the actor, John Lowin, to publish Con- 
clusions upon Dances, etc. (1607), a tract which concludes that dances 
are generally profane, for by a dance was John the Baptist brought 
to death. 

Clergymen not infrequently showed no aversion to defiling them- 
selves with the theatrical pitch so hated by the Puritans. Perhaps the 
most distinguished clergymen-dramatists whose plays reached the 
public stages were Jasper Mayne and William Cartwright.’ Their 
plays, however, smack little of the pulpit. Cartwright in The Ordinary 
expresses his orthodox distaste for Puritans. 

A survey of the evidence in Elizabethan drama shows that the 
professional playwrights did not neglect the Scriptures in their search 
for dramatic themes. In the Bible they found material not only for 


plays but often for non-dramatic work. That some of these drama- 
tists had a pious regard for the Bible and were well versed in its 
stories and teachings is certain. A study of the literary influence of 
the Bible on Elizabethan drama, especially in symbolism, phrase, 
and imagery, would not prove a barren task. 


Louis B. WriGcut 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


1 Miss M. L. Hunt, Thomas Dekker: a Study (New York, 1911), p. 146, finds that 
‘*much of Dekker’s purity and clarity of phrase, at his best, sprang from his intimate 
knowledge of the Bible; in his prayers, biblical quotations are so interwoven with his own 
words as to appear a part of the very texture.”’ 

2 Thompson, op. cit., p. 108. 

* For a discussion of the large number of clergymen who wrote university drama see 
Boas, op. cit., passim. 





HANKYN OR HAUKYN? 


dreamer meet a curious figure, a wafer-seller and minstrel bearing 

the name ““Haukyn the actif man.” In the MS Laud Misc. 58, how- 
ever, this name is Hankyn, written in a clear, good hand. Of the other 
manuscripts of which I have been able to obtain information, Oriel 
MS No. 79 clearly has Haukyn, whereas MS Rawlinson Poet 38 and 
MS Bodley 814 do not give any definite answer, because in the hand- 
writing of the scribes the letters n and u are indistinguishable. What 
then, should be the name of the wafer-seller? Skeat speaks very highly 
of the Laud MS, which he has made the basis of the edition of the 
B-text. In the case of this name he does not, however, follow it. Yet 
it might be possible that its reading is the correct one. Let us examine 
what evidence there might be to support it. 

This name, Hankyn, is found in a covenant for marriage of William 
Mainwaring, son of Hankyn Mainwaring, with Elyn, the daughter of 
Sir John Butler, knt. (1444), contained among the Mainwaring manu- 
scripts in the John Ryland Library, Manchester. The Mainwarings are 
a Cheshire family, and, according to Lower,! Hankyn was a common 
name in this and other Cheshire families of the gentry in the fifteenth 
century. It was from the same part of the country that the author of 
Piers Plowman came. 

That a mistake in reading u for n could be easily made is obvious, 
and as a matter of fact it has been made in this very name. In Close 
Rolls, Richard II (1385-89), page 253, we find another Mainwaring 
called Haukyn. And in Close Rolls, VII (1343), 493, a John Hauekyn 
of Great Waltham, Essex, is mentioned; in Close Rolls, IX (1352), 489, 
he is called John Hanekyn. Close Rolls for 1318 and 1322 mention a 
Gilbert Hankyn from Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 1315 he is called Gilbert 
Haukyn. 

In order to determine which of the two names has more chance to 
be the right one, we have to investigate the comparative frequency of 


1 Dictionary of the Family Names of the United Kingdom. 


|: Piers Plowman (B, XIII, 221), Conscience, Patience, and the 
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both, the places of their occurrence, and, if possible, determine their 
origin. In modern English neither seems to survive as a Christian 
name, but both survive as surnames, having also given rise to deriva- 
tions like Hanks, Hankins, Hankinson, Hankey, Hawkins, Hawkinson, 
Hawkings. 

There are references to both names as surnames in the Close Rolls 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century. The instances of 
Haukyn are more frequent, but one might have to allow for misread- 
ings, as we have seen. The references are from the following parts of 
the country: 


Hankyn: Durham Bedford 
Somerton Middleburgh or Durdraght 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Tillebury 
Gloucester Hatfield, Peverel 
Essex Canterbury 


Hertford Sutton 
London Thirston 


Kent Essex 


Haukyn: Clarendon London 
Kent Holte 


Carlisle 

In References to English Surnames in 1602, Hankin is mentioned 
once, namely, in Essex; Hawkins, five times—in London, Bucks., 
Berks., Clerkenwell, and York. 

Guppy! says that Hankin has been a Hertfordshire name for sever- 
al centuries, and gives an instance from the reign of Edward III, and 
another from Essex from the seventeenth century. The present fre- 
quency of the name is 20 for 10,000 farmers. 

Hankey, which by most authorities on names is considered a de- 
rivative or rather a weakened form of Hankin, is, according to Guppy, 
a Cheshire name with a present frequency of 12 for 10,000. Compare 
with that the fact that Hankin was used as a Christian name in that 
same county. Hanks he gives as a typical Gloucestershire name with 
a frequency of 14 for 10,000. As for Hawkins, Guppy states that it is 
characteristic of the west of England, being best represented in Somer- 
setshire, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and adjacent counties, but not 


extending north of Staffordshire. 
1H. B. Guppy, The Homes of Family Names. The author has counted the frequency 
of names in the farmer population, which he considers more stationary. 
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What is the origin of these names? For Haukin and its derivatives 
the opinions seem to be quite unanimous in pronouncing it a diminu- 
tive of Henry. Bardsley says of it: “Hawkin, Hawking, Hawkins, 
Hawkes, Hawkes.—Bapt. ‘the son of Henry or Harry,’ from the nick- 
name Hal, dim. Halkin, popularly Hawkin Mary and Harry 
formed their nicknames and diminutives on the same lines, thus: 
Mary, Mal, Malkin, Mawkin; Harry, Hal, Halkin, Hawkin.”! He 
quotes Piers Plowman, and gives the following instances of the name: 

Haukyn Ferrers—Issues of the Exchequer 
Haukyn Mayne—Rolls of Parliament 
Haukyn de Hauville—Placita de quo warranto 
Haukyn Talbotman—P. T. Yorks [1379], p. 285 
Henricus Haukynne, ibid., p. 166 
Johannes Haukyn, ibid., p. 98 
His explanation is supported by Lower, Baring-Gould,? and Harrison.® 

As for the etymology of Hankin, the case is not quite so clear. 
Lower says that it is a nickname or diminutive for Randolph. This 
diminutive seems somewhat far-fetched, and I have not been able to 
verify it anywhere. The form Rankin, which Lower also mentions, 
seems more probable. 


Bardsley gives another etymology. He says: “Hankin, Hanking, 
Hankins, Hankinson.—Bapt. ‘the son of John,’ from dim. Johan-kin, 
Hankin or Jankin The English form was Jankin or Jenkin, but 
Hankin from the Low Countries gradually introduced itself, though 
never became actually English. Hankin Booby was a common name 
for a clown” (Chappells, English Songs, I, 73). 


Thus for her love and loss poor Hankin dies 
His amorous soul down flies. 
—Musarum delicia [1655] 
Alex. Henekyng—co. Soms. I Edw. III. Kirkby’s Quest, p. 272 
Henekin de Fine—Rotuli litterarum clausarum in Turri Londonensi 
Hanekyn Jocelyn—Munimenta Gildhallae Londonensis 
Hanekyn Maynwaryng—Rolls of Parliament 


Harrison gives the same etymology as Bardsley. 
A strong support for Bardsley’s theory is the fact that in the 
1 Dictionary of English Surnames. 


Family Names and Their Story. 
Harrison, Surnames of the United Kingdom. 
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Hanseatic documents from England (1275-1412)! the name Hankin 
in found ten times borne by Hanseatic merchants from various parts 
of the Continent. One of them, Johannes or Hanekyn de Raceburgh, 
was admitted as a citizen of London on March 4, 1311. In Close Rolls 
for 1349-54 there are two additional instances of Hanseatic merchants 
with that name. And of the two instances in Munimenta Gildhallae 
Londonensis the one, Hanekyn de Londoniis, is mentioned as being 
German; the other, Hanekyn Jocelyn, is a shipmaster from Roffa. 

Bardsley’s statement that this Flemish or Low German name 
never became actually English seems to be contradicted by the rela- 
tive frequency of the name ever since Middle English times. There 
might, however, be another possibility for explaining the origin of the 
name. In Wiltshire we find a place called Hankerton. In Middle Eng- 
lish documents this place has the name Hanekynton. 

680. de Hanekyntone—Cartularium Saxonicum, No. 59A 
1222. Hanekinton—“ Rolls Series” [1891] 
1367. Hankynton—Close Rolls, etc. 

Originally the name must have been Hanecan tun, Haneca being 
a diminutive of Hana, a personal name which occurs on a coin of 
King Eadmund I, and also in the local name hanan welle (Cartu- 
larium Saxonicum, No. 588). The present diminutive is on record 
in Hanecan ham (a.p. 987) which has given the present Hankham in 
Hastings. 

If this is the etymology of Hankin, we would have to suppose a 
carrying-over of the ending -n from the oblique cases to the nomina- 
tive. Whatever the origin of the name is, we know that Hankin, both 
as a Christian name and a surname, occurred rather frequently in the 
fourteenth century, and it is thus not impossible that the author of 
Piers Plowman used it for his “actif man.’”’ There is much that speaks 
for it instead of Haukyn. It was a name borne by merchants—and this 
man is a wafer-seller. It also occurred in Hertfordshire and Essex, 
and in Essex, quite near London lies Stratford, of which the “actif 
man” says: 

Alle London I leue liketh wel my wafres, 
And lowren when thei lakken hem, it is nought longe ypassed 
There was a carful comune, whan no carte come to toune 


With baked bred from Stretforth [B, XII, 264 ff.]. 
1 Karl Kunse, Hanse-akten aus England 1276 bis 1412. 
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The fact that Hawkins, the derivative of Haukin, is a west-country 
name, might speak in favor of the latter, but the occurrence of Hankin 
in the Cheshire families, the fact that the derivative Hanks is a typical 
Gloucestershire name, and that in Wiltshire of the time we find the 
place-name Hankynton, gives Hankin an equally good chance even 
here. In fact, the reading of the MS Laud is supported by so much 
evidence that it seems very likely that the name the poet gave this 
most interesting figure was Hankyn and not Haukyn. And we can 
wonder what significance this name had to him as he did so. 


INGRID VON BONSDORFF 
Bryn Mawr CouLieGe 








ARTHUR’S SHIELD IN THE FAERIE QUEENE 


Thomson: “I think that without a good stock of such a phi- 
losophy a poet is just above a fidler who amuses our ears and 
cannot go to our soul.” It is notorious that a tradition persists that 
would place the great model of the Castle of Indolence on a level 
with Voltaire’s “‘fidler.”” The Faerie Queene is just word music, and if 
it does happen to carry any getable meaning, the meaning is merely 
incidental and scarcely worth the unearthing. Instead of seeing a 
philosophy of life and a meaningful exposition of such philosophy 
at every point, students dismiss far too much as irrelevant or insig- 
nificant simply because the significance does not happen to be clear 
to them. On the whole, this attitude has led to some very facile in- 
terpretations that satisfy most readers in spite of contradictions, 
and of such interpretations none is more popular than that Arthur’s 
shield represents the open Bible. 
John Upton in his copy of Spenser in the British Museum (c. 28. 
6. 14) has a note, “his shield meaning allegorically the light of true 
religion and reason,” a blurred interpretation which, if we except the 
addition of reason so characteristic of the eighteenth-century Lockeian 
tradition that would identify true religion and reason, may have sug- 
gested the later interpretation of the open Bible as reflecting the light 
of true religion. Now as Spenser insists upon the fact that the shield 
was covered ordinarily, we may well be dubious as to the appropriate- 
ness of its use to represent the open Bible. 


His warlike shield all closely covered was 
he might of mortall eye be ever seene [I, vii, 33]. 


: ] OLTAIRE, writing to Lord Lyttelton, says in a reference to 


These lines alone illustrate the inappropriateness of making this 
shield represent the open Bible that should always be open to “mortal 
” 
In I, vii, 34 we read:: 
The same to wight he never wont disclose 
But whenas 
[Mopern Puartovoey, August, 1928] 
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In I, viii, 19, the shield indeed was not intended to be used but: 


Did loose his vele by chaunce and open flew. 


In Arthur’s sharp fight with Pyrochles and Cymocles II, viii, and 
elsewhere, the power of the shield is not used at all. In fact, so insist- 
ent is Spenser on the idea that the shield is covered that he uses the 
word ‘‘covered”’ as a distinctive epithet. In all the references we have 
given the word is used. The Squire in II, viii, 17 bears the “couered 
shield’’; stanza 38 again has “couered shield.’”’ Now the attempt to 
obviate the difficulty of this interpretation has led readers to the posi- 
tion that the shield “when uncovered” represents the open Bible, so 
that presumably the covered shield would mean the closed Bible. 
But then we must conclude not only that Arthur’s Bible was very sel- 
dom opened, but also that Spenser wished to teach a strange use of 
the Bible. Nowhere does Arthur come to any harm through not open- 
ing his Bible; instead Spenser would seem to insist that it is a weapon 
to be used on the rarest occasions. The way in which the shield is 
employed cannot possibly illustrate the use of the Bible Spenser would 
have taught. 

The same to wight he never wont disclose 

But whenas monsters huge he would dismay 

Or daunt unequall armies of his foes 

Or when the flying heavens he would affray [I, vii, 34]. 
Obviously Arthur was to use the shield as a weapon only in unequal 
contests against superhuman, supernatural, or extra-terrestrial forces 
against which man cannot stand alone or fortified with the usual 
human protections. Of all Arthur’s encounters the shield is used to 
overcome his foes on only three occasions, one of which was accidental. 
It was obviously not intended for everyday use. In IIII, viii, 42, the 
Squire and the Dwarfe are also accidentally stunned. Spenser, one 
should imagine, would rather have applauded, e.g., Cromwell’s taking 
the field with Bible in hand, and would have illustrated such constant 
use of it in his allegory. If he had meant to allegorize the free use of 
the Bible and its accessibility to all and sundry after the Roman 
Catholic censorship had passed, he would have given us something 
more Bunyanesque such as Christian and his roll. It is obviously out 
of place for an allegorist to represent the Bible by means of a shield, 
especially a covered one, there being no sort of verisimilitude of idea 
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or thing, and Spenser is one of the subtlest and most versatile of 
allegorists. 

What, then, is the meaning of the magic shield? 

For the idea of the shield Upton refers us in two MS notes to the 
Gorgon shield of Perseus and the “magicall shield” described in Or- 
lando Furioso, Book II, stanza 55. These were probably literary 
precedents that Spenser did not forget, but we believe the real proto- 
type of Arthur’s shield to be that of Eph. 6:16. Arthur’s shield, in 
fact, is, like St. George’s, a shield of faith, and with a characteristic 
mixture of pagan and Christian imagery Spenser has imbued the 
classical story with Christian meaning. 

“Above all, taking the shield of Faith wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked” runs the text, and standard 
commentators gloss the original as equivalent to “wicked one”—a 
meaning consistent with Spenser’s Soldan, Duessa’s Beast, and the 
“cursed feend” of hellish race under the Altar (V, xi, 20). In these 
fights there is clear indication of vast impersonal and supernatural 
forces to be overcome. Duessa’s Beast is the Babylonian Beast long 
familiar in Christian mythology and identified by Reformation writers 
with the evil forces emanating from Rome. In the case of the Beast in 
Book V “none ever saw nor kend” its “ugly shape.” It is the nameless 
horror of the Inquisition which to Spenser must have seemed the in- 
carnation of demoniac forces whose “reaching might” “nothing may 
escape.”’ European society had had a miraculous escape from the 
clutching horror, and its final resort had been reliance on supernatural 
aid, or so the ordinary religious imagination regarded it. The stand 
of the Dutch was almost miraculous, and the timely advent of God’s 
wind had scattered the “Armada.” It is by “Heaven’s high decree”’ 
that justice is “wroken” on the Soldan whose overthrow expresses 
also the destruction of the “Armada” by a storm. In these instances 
Spenser means to body forth the most fundamental Christian teach- 
ing which reduces everything in the last resort to faith; for however 
much the intervening centuries have tried to make religion “‘reason- 
able,” the twentieth and the sixteenth centuries are at one in making it 
finally a matter of revelation and faith. That Spenser makes faith 
operate in the greatest contests only means that he wishes to teach 
that men finally achieve victory over sin, evil, and doubt by faith 
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alone. This is the great bulwark of the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment and need not here be further insisted upon. As Arthur goes to 
meet the Soldan “more in his causes truth he trusted than in might,” 
says Spenser, who thus clearly states the footing of religious trust or 
faith on which the Elizabethans met the thrusts of Philip II. In their 
victory they saw the hand of Providence rewarding and justifying 
their faith. But the moral allegory is always Spenser’s chief preoccu- 
pation, and apt historical allusion is a mere casual aid applied to the 
already existing moral allegory so that Spenser may be said to have 
layers of allegory with the moral sense as continuous substratum. 
Our interpretation of Arthur’s magic shield also explains the other- 
wise incomprehensible tardiness of Arthur to employ his shield. Why 
does he hew and hack against Geronieo and against the “Paynim 
brethren”’ who beset him together, when he could coolly have turned 
his death-ray on them? The answer is that if the shield had been so 
used on every possible occasion and not in the extremest emergency 
only, Spenser could not have pointed the moral that the final bed rock 
of resistance against evil is faith upon which Providence is pleased to 
intervene on behalf of the faithful, a supernatural intervention that is 


represented by the magical action of the shield. 

But in many contests the shield is used for defense solely. Against 
Geronieo the ‘‘adamantine shield” “would no passage yield.” When 
he fought the Paynim brethren 

. . in his shield as thick as stormie showre their 
strokes did raine [II, viii, 35]. 


Faith, therefore, is always a defense, but is our final salvation and 
means of victory when we battle against unequal odds. But this at- 
tack on Arthur’s shield is also intended to suggest the attack on our 
faith. If faith is our supreme defense, it will naturally be the chief 
object of attack on the part of enemies. Spenser is indeed teaching a 
psychological as well as a moral truth. Undermine the faith and confi- 
dence of your enemy and you have beaten him already is the maxim 
which Arthur’s adversaries seem to follow. In almost every fight there 
is special attention devoted to the shield by the poet who makes it the 
object of fierce attack. We have quoted some instances. Others are 
VI, vi, 26. 





ARTHUR’s SHIELD IN THE “FAERIE QUEENE”’ 


Strokes.... 
That on his shield did rattle like to haile 
In a great tempest. 


The Beast under the altar 


On his shield tooke hold with all his might 
As if that it she would in peeces rend ... . cle [V, xi, 27]. 


Against the “‘seneschall” the shield bears the first impact 


Yet could the seneschalls no entrance find 
Into the Princes shield where it empight 
So pure the mettall was and well refynd, etc. 


Against Corflambo the shield receives “the burden of the deadly 
brunt,” so that its covering was lifted. |And so we might multiply 
examples of how the shield figures largely in Arthur’s encounters. It 
is both his chief defense and his most powerful weapon. The un- 
premeditated use of the power of the shield against Duessa’s Beast 
may mean that here was a power whose defeat lay within the bounds 
of human achievement; but that a reliance on faith would render our 
action more effective. Then, too, Spenser would quite naturally have 
sought this dramatic manner of introducing the use of the shield, to 
impress the reader with its significance at the outset. We are less 
likely to forget in subsequent incidents the potentiality of the covered 
armament Arthur carries. The accidental stunning of the Squire 
and the (IIII, viii, 42) Dwarfe in the fight against Corflambo, who is 
not overcome (through apparently not catching a glimpse of the mo- 
mentarily uncovered shield), points to the erotic weakness of Timias 
who is put in this respect on a level with the Dwarfe of Corflambo— 
extreme sensual passion. It also serves to remind us that Arthur is 
withholding the magic power of his weapon. 

The duality of the shield-of-faith allegory as taught in the case of 
both Arthur and the Red Cross Knight is in perfect keeping with the 
appearance of Arthur as having all the virtues of the minor heroes in a 
superlative degree, besides representing “‘heavenly grace.” As he is the 
perfection and glorification of human virtue, so his diamond shield is 
the glorified or ideal type of St. George’s silver one. Arthur’s faith 
being of such superior inspiration and revelation may well dazzle 
and outshine all else. But another reason why Spenser would have 
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hesitated to use the shield fable in reference to the Bible is that Paul 
names “the sword of the spirit” as “the word of God,” an idea else- 
where used in the Bible too, e.g., Isa. 11:14, and Rev. 19:11-15, 
where Christ appears with a sword (i.e., spoken word) proceeding 
from his mouth. With this idea Arthur’s Morddure and the Chrysaor 
of Astegal seem to have more connection than the shield of Arthur. 
In Revelation, Christ appears as judge and warrior and the spoken 
word represented by the sword is intended to mean the sentence of 
doom Christ pronounced over unrepentant heathenism, an idea which 
the very name of Arthur’s sword Morddure (“hard-biting’’) may be 
held to express appropriately where the imagery employed is a sword. 
Another source whence this imagery of shield and sword may have 
been impressed on Spenser is the Theatre of Wordlings (1569) in 
which the youthful Spenser and Van der Noot, the Dutch poet, were, 
as I believe, collaborators. There we find references to the “armour 
of God” (pp. 101, ete.) and the third of Van der Noot’s apocalyptic 
sonnets is on the subject of Christ and “the sword of the spirit, which 
is the word of God.”’ The accompanying woodcut shows Christ on a 
white horse with a sword suspended horizontally in the air before his 


mouth. 
W. J. B. Prenaar 


OxrorD, ENGLAND 





THE FATHER OF GEORGE PEELE 


bitioners sent to the Universities since 1566 (1885), page 9, says: 

“With reference to George Peele’s father, James Peele, it 
may be stated that no entry can be found in any of the Hospital’s 
Books of his election or appointment as Clerk of Christ’s Hospital. 
It would, therefore, probably appear in the records of the Court of 
Aldermen kept at the Guildhall ” Acting on this suggestion I 
have searched these records, and I have found in the Repertories of 
the Court of Aldermen, Volume XV, folio 139a, under date of ‘‘No- 
vember 5 iiij. Eliz.,”’ i.e., 1562, an entry recording the appointment of 
James Peele as clerk of Christ’s Hospital. Five days later, November 
10 (fol. 142a) occurs an entry giving an abstract of the recognizance 
entered into by him on assuming office. 

There is also a document among the papers at Hatfield House 
which does not appear to have been noticed by workers in this field. 
It is an inventory of certain effects in a house in London, made June 
11, 1578, by James Peele, ‘‘Clerk of Christ’s Hospital in London.” An 
abstract of this document is given in the Report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Part XIII (Addenda I) (1915), page 154. 

I am able to state further that James Peele died intestate and that 
his effects were administered by his widow. In the records of the Com- 
missary Court of London, now at Somerset House (s.a. 1585, fol. 860), 
there is an entry, dated December 30, recording the issuing of an 
interim commission to “Christiane Peele widow of James Peele late of 
the parish of Christ Church nigh Newgate” to administer the goods 
of the deceased on condition that full inventory of the same be made, 
sworn to, and furnished to the Court. In the same volume (fol. 90) 
occurs an entry, dated February 26, i.e., 1586, recording the issuing 
to Peele’s widow of the full commission to administer his effects. 

These entries dispose of the hope that the elder Peele may have 
left a will and that this would have thrown some light on the relations 
existing between father and son, in particular upon the relations 
[Mopern Puttotoey, August, 1928] 69 
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existing between them at the time of the expulsion of George from his 
father’s house in 1579. 

It is not generally known that James Peele was himself a poet. 
In his book on accounting, The Maner and Fourme how to keep a 
perfecte Reconyng.... London, 1553, there are several poems by 
him. The following, considering the date of writing, seems to me very 
creditable. The first three stanzas were reprinted by Brydges and 
Haslewood in The British Bibliographer, II, (1812), 609. 


As lacke of Science causeth pouertie, 
And dooeth abate mans estimation, 

So learnyng dooeth brynge to prosperitie, 
Suche as of goodes haue small possession. 


Then muste we counte hym ware, discreete, and wyse, 
Whyle tyme dooeth serue, can tyme so well reteyne. 
That in good tyme hym tymely can aduyse, 

Tyme well to spende, and tourne it to his gayne. 


For tyme well spente to gayne and not to waste, 
The gayne will byde, though tyme dooth passe and runne, 


But all to late, yf tyme shall ones bee paste, 
For tyme ones loste, can not agayne bee wonne. 


In tyme beganne kynge Dionysius, 

Some thynge to learne, and it in tyme to take, 
His kyngdome loste in tyme he ganne saye thus, 
I wyll take tyme, least tyme shall me forsake. 


The youthe also I will instructe and teache, 
Some thynge to learne, and in tyme beware, 
So maye they rule, thoughe in great heate and breache, 
Fortune shall frowne, and theym woulde make full bare. 


Thus dydde I rule, my kyngedome gone and loste, 
Whyche beeynge kynge, no kyngely power coulde haue, 
Thus may eche man fynde wealth in towne and coast, 
When wealthe is gone, that they moste fayne woulde saue. 


O woorthy prince, though fortune sought thy ende, 
Yet thou in tyme as bookes dooth it recorde, 

Dydst make Fortune to the bothe boowe and bende, 
As bonde to thee, and seruile to her lorde. 
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Sithe knowledge then, is of such price and grace, 

And tyme ones loste, wyll not agayne renewe, 

Learne well this booke, while you haue time and space, 
That you the lacke dooe not lamente and rewe. 


A. ¥. 

These lines curiously enough suggest in various features the 
dramatist’s own style. They display the same fluidity of movement, 
the same easy command of phrasing, and the same tendency to 
wordiness. 

The fact that the elder Peele was capable of writing such verses 
as these would tend to support the suggestion first made by Hazlitt, 
Livery Companies (1892), page 310, that he was the “Mr. Pele” 
mentioned in the Records of the Ironmongers’ Company as having 
assisted in the devising of a pageant for Lord Mayor Sir Christopher 
Draper on his induction in 1566. If so, then, no doubt he was also 
the “James Pele” employed by the same Company to devise the 
pageant for 1569. These identifications seem now to be generally 
accepted; see Withington, English Pageantry, II (1920), 20, and 
Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, I (1923), 186. The dramatist, therefore, 
in his writing of Lord Mayor’s pageants later, was only following in 


his father’s footsteps. 
T. LARSEN 
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CHESTERFIELD AND THE ANTI-LAUGHTER 
TRADITION! 


Allen observed that none of Chesterfield’s ideas “appears as 

whimsical in its perversity as his objection to laughter,” but that 
it is probable that ‘“‘Chesterfield’s doctrine was not original with him.” 
It can be shown, he says, “that at the time Chesterfield was instructing 
his son in ‘the graces,’ other writers were voicing opinions more or 
less similar to his own.”” He then summarizes the views of two or three 
of Chesterfield’s contemporaries who disapproved of laughter because 
it marred the beauty of the countenance. These writers were citing 
analogies between correct behavior and architecture and were show- 
ing, as Professor Allen expresses it, that 


I AN article? published several years ago Professor B. Sprague 


the qualities that distinguish the most formal of the arts, should also char- 
acterize the etiquette of social intercourse To anyone who seriously 


advocated symmetry and proportion in conduct, only other names for 
decorum, spontaneous laughter might easily seem as out of place as a gargoyle 
on a majestic classic cornice. 


Now it is well known that Chesterfield “seriously advocated sym- 
metry and proportion in conduct,” and it is, of course, possible that 
his insistence on the graces may have prompted him to condemn 
laughter. I am convinced, however, that the explanation of his 
attitude is to be found not so much in any aesthetic doctrines he or 
his age may have entertained as in the principle of social decorum 
which underlies his philosophy of the gentleman’s conduct, and which, 
as I shall attempt to show, has the support of a long tradition. 

But before attempting to discover what basis Chesterfield’s 
views may have had in the tradition that had come down to him, we 
may do well to re-examine those passages in which he expresses his 


1 Much of the material in the following article has been drawn from my unpublished 
study of Chesterfield and the Tradition of the Ideal Gentleman, in the University of Chicago 


Libraries. 
2 “‘Chesterfield's Objection to Laughter,"” MLN, XX XVIII (1923), 279-87. 
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objection. His first, as well as his most complete, pronouncement 
against laughter Chesterfield wrote to his sixteen-year-old son: 

Having mentioned laughing, I must particularly warn you against it: 
and I could heartily wish, that you may often be seen to smile, but never 
heard to laugh while you live. Frequent and loud laughter is the characteris- 
tic of folly and ill manners; it is the manner in which the mob express their 
silly joy at silly things; and they call it being merry. In my mind, there is 
nothing so illiberal, and so ill bred, as audible laughter. True wit, or sense, 
never yet made anybody laugh; they are above it: they please the mind, and 
give a cheerfulness to the countenance. But it is low buffoonery, or silly acci- 
dents, that always excite laughter; and that is what people of sense and breed- 
ing should show themselves above. A man’s going to sit down, in the suppo- 
sition that he has a chair behind him, and falling down upon his breech for 
want of one, sets a whole company a laughing, when all the wit in the world 
would not do it; a plain proof, in my mind, how low and unbecoming a thing 
laughter is: not to mention the disagreeable noise that it makes, and the 
shocking distortion of the face that it occasions. Laughter is easily restrained 
by a very little reflection; but as it is generally connected with the idea of 
gaiety, people do not enough attend to its absurdity. I am neither of a melan- 
choly nor a cynical disposition, and am as willing and as apt to be pleased as 
anybody; but I am sure that since I have had full use of my reason, nobody 
has ever heard me laugh." 

An analysis of this passage shows (1) that Chesterfield condemns 
excessive laughter (‘frequent and loud laughter’); (2) that he does 
object to laughter on aesthetic grounds (‘‘the disagreeable noise that 
it makes, and the shocking distortion of the face that it occasions”), 
but in doing so emphasizes by repetition the disagreeable sound rather 
than the distorted face (“‘never heard to laugh,” ‘loud laughter,” 
“audible laughter,” ‘disagreeable noise that it makes’’); and (3) that 
he carefully distinguishes between smiling and laughing with regard 
to what causes them, associating the latter with horseplay and buf- 
foonery, which are illiberal and consequently beneath the dignity of 


a gentleman. 
The first of these constituents of Chesterfield’s view—his objec- 


tion to excessive laughter—is in accord with his oft-repeated principle 
of moderation which underlies his philosophy of conduct—the Aris- 


1 Letter dated March 9 (O.S.), 1748, in The Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield to His 
Son (ed. Charles Strachey and Annette Calthrop; 2 vols.; New York and London, 1925), I, 
212-13. Throughout this article I quote from this as the best of the recent texts of Chester- 
field's Letters to His Son. I take this opportunity to announce that I have in preparation 
a critical edition of these Letters in which an attempt will be made to interpret Chester- 
field's ideas in the light of the tradition of courtesy which they represent. 
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totelian doctrine of the golden mean.' As for the second, or aesthetic, 
reason for his objection, it is significant that although in every one of 
the four passages in which he later returns to a consideration of 
laughter in his correspondence with his son and godson he invariably 
condemns audible laughter, not once does he mention the other 
aesthetic objection that laughter distorts the face. In view of his 
well-known practice of repetition, this fact makes it possible to con- 
clude that where the aesthetic principle enters into his opposition it 
is rather his dislike of the sound than of the appearance of laughter 
that motivates his objection. 

I believe, however, that Chesterfield’s emphasis upon the “dis- 
agreeable noise” of laughter is due not so much to any aesthetic doc- 
trines he held as to his desire merely to distinguish between laughing 
and smiling. Hence the frequently recurring antithesis, “often seen 
to smile but never heard to laugh.” For it is certainly true that the 
very core of his objection (since it occurs in every passage in which 
laughter is discussed) is that audible laughter should be avoided 
because it is illiberal—‘‘the mirth of the mob’’—and is only produced 
by buffoonery and “‘silly accidents” or horseplay which the gentleman 
should be above.” In other words, Chesterfield is carefully pointing 
out what is proper for the gentleman as distinguished from what is 
characteristic of the clown.® 

Furthermore, it is well known to all readers of Chesterfield that 
he applies this distinction to other things than laughter. Awkward- 
ness and commonplaceness in conversation are to be shunned because 
they are associated with the vulgar mob. He warns his son that in 
conversation the gentleman carefully avoids “false English, bad 
pronunciation, old sayings, and common proverbs; which are so 

1 See ibid. (Feb. 22 [O.S.], 1748), p. 206; ibid. (Jan. 10 [O.S.], 1749), p. 310; ibid., II 
(Feb. 5 [0.8.], 1750), 30. 

2 One passage, because it is identical in sense and almost so in phraseology with the 
other three, will serve to illustrate these ideas which alone are common to all his discussions 
of laughter. In his Letters to His Son, I (Oct. 19 [O.S.], 1748), 285, Chesterfield says: 
‘‘Loud laughter is the mirth of the mob, who are only pleased with silly things; for true 
wit or good sense never excited a laugh, since the creation of the world. A man of parts 
and fashion is therefore often seen to smile, but never heard to laugh.’’ For the other pas- 
sages see ibid., II (June 13 [O.S.], 1751), 166; Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Fourth 
Earl of Chesterfield, to His Godson and Successor (ed. Earl of Carnarvon; 2d ed.; Oxford, 
1890) (Aug. 1 [1763]), p. 91; and ibid. (Dec. 12, 1765), pp. 177-78. 


3 See Letters to His Son, II (Feb. 5 [O.S.], 1750), 30: ‘‘Vivacity and wit will make a 
man shine in company; but trite jokes and loud laughter reduce him to a buffoon." 
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many proofs of having kept bad and low company.”” It is noteworthy 
also that his characterization of laughter as “‘illiberal” is not without 
its significance, for he cautions his son that 

there are liberal and illiberal pleasures, as well as liberal and illiberal arts. 
There are some pleasures that degrade a gentleman as much as some trades 
could do. Sottish drinking, indiscriminate gluttony, driving coaches, rustic 
sports, such as fox-chases, horse-races, etc., are, in my opinion, infinitely 
below the honest and industrious profession of a tailor and a shoemaker, 
which are said to déroger? 

Now among these illiberal pleasures nothing is more degrading than 
ordinary horseplay and buffoonery, for 

there is a certain dignity of manners absolutely necessary, to make even the 
most valuable character either respected or respectable. 

Horse-play, romping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, jokes, waggery, 
and indiscriminate familiarity, will sink both merit and knowledge into a 
degree of contempt. They compose at most a merry fellow; and a merry fel- 
low was never yet a respectable man. Indiscriminate familiarity either offends 
your superiors, or else dubs you their dependent, and led-captain. It gives 
your inferiors just, but troublesome and improper claims of equality. A joker 
is near akin to a buffoon; and neither of them is the least related to wit.’ 


And so it is that a gentleman will no more indulge in audible laughter 
than in horseplay and buffoonery which alone are the cause of it. 
He must content himself with the smile, because true wit and good 
sense are his province, and these never provoked laughter “since the 
creation of the world.” 

Thus Chesterfield’s objection to audible laughter arises primarily 
out of his conviction as to what is proper and becoming to the sta- 
tion of the gentleman. It is, in other words, an application of the 
principle of decorum, which Chesterfield defines as “a general exterior 
decency, fitness, and propriety of conduct, in the common intercourse 
of life,’’* and of which he is thinking when he writes to his godson that 
“Tl faut avoir une attention extreme 4 faire et a dire tout a-propos, 
c’est a dire convenablement au tems, aux circonstances, et aux per- 
sonnes.’® This principle, as it is generally understood by Chester- 


1I (July 25 [N.S.], 1741), 94. 

2 I (April 19 [O.S.], 1749), 324. 

3 Ibid. (Aug. 30 [sic] [O.S.], 1749), pp. 351-52. 

4 The World, No. 189 (Thursday, Aug. 12, 1756). 

5 Letters to His Godson (Aug. 1 [1763]), p. 92. See also an elaboration and application 
of the principle in Letters to His Son, II (June 13 [O.S.], 1751), 164-68. It is significant that 
in these two letters occur two of the five passages on laughter. See also ibid., I (July 24, 
1739), 39, where Chesterfield uses and defines the word ‘‘decorum.”’ 
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field and other writers of courtesy literature, has no direct reference 
to either morality or aesthetics, as is often popularly believed. It is 
derived by Chesterfield from Cicero’s De officiis,! but it appears as one 
of the basic principles of civility in many courtesy-books from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries.” 

We may conclude, then, that Chesterfield’s objection to audible 
laughter is not based solely nor even primarily on aesthetic grounds. 
Only horseplay and buffoonery can produce laughter, and since these 
are the pleasures of the mob, the gentleman would degrade himself 
if he indulged in or laughed at them. The principle of social decorum, 
which requires that he shall do nothing that is not proper and becom- 
ing to his station and to that of his company, demands also that he 
shall confine his pleasantries to true wit and the smile. 

In placing these restrictions upon laughter, Chesterfield was by 
no means introducing an innovation, for it can be shown that his 
views are but a late expression of a very old tradition. In their fond- 
ness for applying the golden mean to problems of conduct, the ancient 
Greek philosophers aligned themselves definitely against excessive 
laughter. Plato declares that “a man should refrain from excess 
either of laughter or tears . . . . he should veil his immoderate sorrow 


or joy, and seek to behave with propriety.”* He may command slaves 
and hired strangers to act the buffoon, but no freedman or freed- 


1 See Letters to His Son, I (July 24, 1739), 39, in which Chesterfield quotes Cicero (De 
officiis i. 28) as follows: ‘‘Sic hoc decorum, quod elucet in vita, movet approbationem 
eorum quibuscum vivitur, ordine et constantia et moderatione dictorum omnium atque 
factorum.”’ In his Letters to His Godson (Sept. 3, 1768), p. 266, Chesterfield gives the fol- 
lowing advice: ‘‘Observe in all your words and actions that propriety and Decorum which 
Cicero lays so great stress upon, in his twenty seventh chapter de Officiis.”’ 

2 For a few examples from the more representative works see Castiglione, The Book of 
the Courtier (trans. Hoby; ed. Raleigh; London, 1900), p. 110 ff., 153, 161; Della Casa, 
Galateo (trans. Peterson; ed. Spingarn; Boston, 1914), pp. 38, 52 ff.; Peter de la Primau- 
daye, French Academie (trans. T.B.; 5th ed.; London, 1614), p. 170; King James I, Basili- 
kon Doron (ed. for the Roxburghe Club; London, 1887), pp. 149-50; James Cleland, 
Hropaideia (Oxford, 1607), pp. 64, 168-69; Gracian, Compleat Gentleman (trans. T. Sald- 
keld; London, 1730), pp. 58-60; Rules of Civility (London, 1671), p. 6; Art of Complaisance 
(London, 1673), pp. 31-33, 45, 52-55; La Bruyére, ‘‘De quelques usages,’’ @uvres (ed. 
Servois; 3 vols.; Paris, 1865), II, 171; Bellegarde, L’ Art de Plaire dans la conversation 
(Paris, 1689), pp. 7 ff., 17; Steele in the Tatler, No. 264 (Saturday, Dec. 16, 1710); Trublet, 
“*De la politesse,’’ Essais (4 vols.; 6th ed.; Amsterdam, 1755-60), II, 136-37; cf. I, 48 ff. 

3 Laws v. 732, in The Dialogues of Plato (trans. B. Jowett; 2d ed.; 5 vols.; Oxford, 
1875), V, 304. See also the Republic iii. 388-89, in ibid., III, 261: ‘‘Persons of worth, even 
if only mortal, must not be represented as overcome by laughter.”’ Isocrates roundly con- 
demns all “fondness for precipitate laughter’’ as ‘‘insane”’ (see To Demonicus 15, in The 
Orations of Isocrates [trans. J. H. Freeze; London, 1894], p. 6). See also Epictetus En- 
chiridion xxxiii, in Works (trans. T. W. Higginson; new and rev. ed.; 2 vols.; Boston, 1891), 
II, 232: ‘“‘Let not your laughter be loud, frequent, or abundant.” 
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woman should ever be guilty of acting in that réle.'! The fear of being 
regarded as a buffoon was apparently as present to the Greeks as to 
Chesterfield. In the Republic, Socrates is made to say to Glaucon: 
“... There is a principle within which is disposed to raise a laugh, 
and this was once kept in order by you because you were afraid of 
being thought a buffoon, but is now let out again... . .”” 

It is not difficult to believe that the particular feature of the anti- 
laughter tradition which is dominant in Chesterfield’s objection was 
established by Aristotle. I have referred above to Chesterfield’s 
persistent advocacy of the doctrine of the golden mean in conduct. 
Aristotle was probably the first to formulate that doctrine,® and in 
applying it to ‘“pleasantness in social amusement,” he finds that the 
“middle character is witty and the middle disposition Wittiness; 
the excess is Buffoonery and its possessor a buffoon; the deficient 
man may be called boorish, and his disposition Boorishness.’’* De- 
claring that “there is a certain standard of good taste in social be- 
haviour, and a certain propriety in the sort of things we say and in 
our manner of saying them,’’ Aristotle discusses the nature of “‘Witti- 
ness’’ by showing that those who go to extremes in being pleasant 


“are thought to be buffoons and vulgar fellows, who itch to have their 
joke at all costs, and are more concerned to raise a laugh than to 


keep within the bounds of decorum.”’ On the other hand, “Those 


who jest with good taste are called witty,” and “Wit is different, and 
widely different, from Buffoonery.’® It is true that there is here no 
significant reference to laughter, but the principle governing the 
gentleman’s indulgence in pleasantries is the same as that insisted on 
by Plato—the same that underlies Chesterfield’s objection—namely, 
that the gentleman must always observe that propriety or social 
decorum which distinguishes him from the clown, on the one hand, 

1 Laws vii. 816 (trans. Jowett, V, 387). Cf. Chesterfield’s advice to his son (I [April 
19 (O.S.), 1749], 324-25): *‘. . . . Pay fiddlers to play to you; but I insist upon your neither 
piping nor fiddling yourself.’’ This view is consistent with Chesterfield's attitude to laugh- 
ter. The gentleman must religiously avoid such conduct as may identify him with the 
professional or vulgar. 

2x. 606 (trans. Jowett, III, 503). 

* The conception had been held by philosophers before him, notably by Plato, but 
Aristotle seems to have been the first to formulate it. For a discussion of this subject see 


Sir Alexander Grant, Aristotle (Philadelphia, 1880), pp. 105 ff. 
* The Nichomachean Ethics ii. 7. 13 (trans. H. Rackham (London, 1926], pp. 103-5). 


5 Ibid. iv. 8. 1-11 (pp. 245-49). 
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and from the boor, on the other. In these passages, then, we have the 
main roots of the tradition which, as I shall show, extends down to 
Chesterfield’s age. 

More pertinent to Chesterfield’s particular view than anything 
I have discovered among the ancient Greeks is the saying of the 
author of Ecclesiasticus: “A fool lifteth up his voice with laughter; 
but a wise man doth scarce smile a little.” This proverb was quoted 
at least twice before Chesterfield’s time as authority for certain state- 
ments regarding laughter.? It is of interest as evidence that the He- 
brew tradition, like the Greek, foreshadowed Chesterfield in associat- 
ing excessive laughter with the buffoon or fool and the smile with the 
wise man or gentleman whose special province is wit. 

Among the writings of the ancient Romans the work that probably 
exerted the strongest influence upon the modern tradition of the ideal 
gentleman was Cicero’s De officiis—a book to which Chesterfield 
often deferred in matters of conduct and to which, as I have shown, 
he referred his son and godson for an exposition of the principle of 
decorum. Cicero believes that we must take infinite pains to do noth- 
ing from mere impulse or at random, because when the passions are 
not controlled by reason, they overstep the bounds prescribed for them 
by the law of nature and distort both mind and body: ‘‘Licet ora ipsa 
cernere iratorum aut eorum, qui libidine aliqua aut metu commoti 
sunt aut voluptate nimia gestiunt; quorum omnium voltus, voces, 
motus statusque mutantur.’® The violation of this principle, then, 
not only results in an ugly distortion of the features but is so much 
evidence of the gentleman’s degeneracy from that rational behavior 
which is, ideally, at all times his distinguishing trait.4 Cicero applies 
this principle specifically to jesting when he insists, like Aristotle 

1 21:20; cf. 19:30: ‘“‘A man’s attire, and excessive laughter, and gait, show what he 
is’’; 2:1-2; and 7:6. 

2See Traité de la Civilité (Brussels, n.d.), p. 53, and the passage quoted below from 
Shaftesbury's ‘‘Philosophical Regimen."’ 


3 i. 29 (Loeb Classical Library ed. [London, 1913], p. 102). Cf. i. 36 (ibid., p. 130). 

4 Two passages from Marcus Aurelius will, I believe, give us a better understanding 
of the philosophy underlying the statements of Cicero—and of the Greeks, for that matter. 
‘*The countenance is subject to the mind,"’ says Aurelius, ‘‘taking its cast and livery from 
it’’ (The Communings with Himself of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus [trans. O. R. Haines; 
London and New York, 1916]), vii. 37 (p. 181). Hence, he says, ‘‘The body .. . . should 
be firmly set and suffer no distortion in movement or bearing. For what the mind effects 
in the face, by keeping it composed and well-favoured, should be looked for similarly in 
the whole body. But all this must be secured without conscious effort’’ (vii. 60 [p. 189]). 
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before and Chesterfield later, that the manner of jesting should not 
be extravagant or immoderate, but refined and witty.! Nothing 
could be more ludicrous than the jests of a buffoon, but, although 
they may be recommended to a player, they are not permissible in an 
orator.” 

What traces of the Greek and Roman attitude to laughter can 
be found in the classical heritage of the Middle Ages I am not pre- 
pared to say. We can be certain, however, that with the new life 
injected into the literature of courtesy by the activities of the human- 
ists came the various restrictions upon laughter which I have noted; 
and objections of one kind or another to laughter appear in books 
of the ideal gentleman from the early Renaissance to the time of 
Chesterfield. 

Castiglione’s Courtier, the most representative work on courtesy 
that the Renaissance produced, contains a lengthy discussion of the 
nature of laughter and of the kinds of jests permissible for the ideal 
courtier. Castiglione favors indulgence in laughter because it gives 
pleasure and enables men to forget for the nonce “the troublesome 
greeffes that oure life is full of,’’ but it must be ‘in due time and after 
a comelie sort.”* The courtier may “laugh, dalie, jest, and daunce, 
yet in such wise that he maie alwayes declare himselfe to bee wittie 
and discrete, and everie thynge that he doeth or speaketh, let him 
doe it with a grace.”® He must observe social decorum and avoid the 
example of those who “passe sometime their boundes and wexe un- 
savery and fonde, because thei have no respecte to the condicion of 
the person they commune withall, to the place where they be, to the 
time, to the gravitie and modestye which they ought to have in them- 
selves.”® Moreover, just as Castiglione carefully distinguishes be- 
tween those games and exercises befitting the courtier and those 
“other matters that taste somewhat of jugglers crafte, and doe lytle 
beseeme a Gentleman,’” so he is decidedly severe on those gentlemen 


1 De officiis i. 29 (p. 102). 

2 De oratore ii. 61. Cf. Quintilian de institutione oratoria vi. 3 (ed. Ed. Bonnell (Leipzig, 
1896], p. 268): “‘Refert, his ubi quis utatur. Nam in convictibus et cotidiano sermone 
lasciva humilibus, hilaria omnibus convenient. Oratori minime convenit distortus 
vultus gestusque, quae in mimis rideri solent.” 

+ See Hoby’s translation (ed. Sir Walter Raleigh; London, 1900), II, 146-202. 

4 Ibid., p. 157. 5 Ibid., p. 55. 6 Ibid., p. 153. 

7 Ibid., p. 55; cf. Chesterfield’s statement above, p. 76. 
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who indulge in rough horseplay and then laugh about it.! For, as 
in Chesterfield, there is a principle of decorum which distinguishes the 
laughter and jesting of the gentleman from that of foolish men and 
common jesters: ‘‘to make men laughe alwayes is not comelie for the 
Courtier, nor yet in suche wise as frantike, dronken, foolishe and 
fonde men and in like maner commune jesters do.” Although such 
men may frequent courts, they must by no means be called by the 
name of “‘courtier.’”? 

Cardinal Sadoleto, like Castiglione, urges that the gentleman 
exercise restraint and a sense of proportion in laughter lest he become 
guilty of buffoonery.* From Marcellus Palingenius, however, laughter 
calls forth statements which not only show traces of the classical 
tradition but which contain all the elements of Chesterfield’s objec- 
tion. In his Zodiacus vitae (1531) he says: 

Ne vous livrez pas 4 un ris immoderé: il faut rire avec moderation quand 
les choses en meritent la peine. Un rire éclatant est la marque d’un Esprit 
borné; Etre trop serieux denote un Homme severe; Fuyez ces deux extremes. 
Le milieu fut toujours la demeure de la sagesse; Soiez enfin enjoiié sans étre 
Bouffon.4 

The opinion which Palingenius expresses is essentially the view 
taken by the majority of those writers down to the time of Chester- 
field who accord the subject more than passing notice. It should be 
pointed out, however, that although some of these writers apparently 
condemn unrestrained laughter as ungraceful, the majority fear it 
because it is a concomitant of buffoonery or an evidence of stupidity— 
stigmas which the gentleman most religiously avoids. It is clearly 
this attitude that prompts Thomas Dekker to give the gull the ironic 
advice to laugh loudly at the theater as the lords do, “For by talk- 


1 Tbid., p. 146. 

2 Ibid., p. 158; cf. p. 161: The courtier must ‘‘have great respect to the place, to the 
time and to the persons with whom he talketh, and not like a commune Jester passe his 
boundes”’; and p. 168: He must ‘“‘take heede that he be not like commune jesters and para- 
sites, and such as with fonde matters move menne to laughe.”’ 

3 See E. T. Campagnac and K. Forbes, Sadoleto on Education; a Translation of the 
‘De pueris recte instituendis’’ (Oxford, 1916), pp. 81-82. 

* Le Zodiaque de la Vie, ou préceptes pour diriger la conduite & les meurs des hommes. 
Traduit du poéme Latin de Marcel Palingéne, célébre poéte de la stellada. Par Mr. de la 
Monnerie (The Hague, 1731), IV, 141. I quote from this translation because it was dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Chesterfield. In his dedicatory letter to Chesterfield, De la Monnerie 
mentions ‘‘la seule curiosité que Vous aviez de voir l'air que cet Autheur auroit en Fran- 
cois.”” Another edition of this translation appeared in London in 1733. For calling my 
attention to the passage above I am indebted to my colleague, Professor F. B. Kaye. 
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ing and laughing, like a ploughman in a morris, you heap Pelion upon 
Ossa, glory upon glory.’ It would be difficult to say whether it is 
this or an aesthetic principle that is involved in Owen Feltham’s 
assertion that “laughter should dimple the cheek, not furrow the 
brow with ruggedness.’’? There can be no uncertainty, however, as 
to the basis of Peacham’s statement that “iests and scoffes doe lessen 
Majestie and greatnesse, and should be farre from great personages, 
and men of wisedome.’’* Francis Quarles associates excess of laughter 
with the fool: ‘““‘Wrinckle not thy face with too much laughter, lest 
thou become ridiculous; neither wanton thy heart with too much 
mirth, lest thou become vaine: the suburbs of folly is vaine mirth, 
and profusenesse of laughter is the city of fooles.”* Gracian insists 
that ‘‘an excessive Inclination to Rallery ....is commonly a Sign 
of a Slight, superficial Understanding,” and that “even an offensive 
Pleasantry, that keeps no Bounds, is in Persons of Rank and Condition 
more particularly blameable than in other People.’’s 

Such passages as these are sufficiently numerous in English writers 
of the seventeenth century to prove the persistence of a tradition.® It 
is true that these statements do not always make specific reference 
to laughter—for many have to do with jesting, raillery, and pleasant- 
ry in general—but in all of them the same distinction is made or im- 
plied between the mirth of the vulgar and the restrained pleasantry 
of gentlemen. In other words, they all alike proceed from the prin- 
ciple of social decorum which, as I have shown, underlies Chester- 
field’s objection to laughter. 

1 The Gull’s Hornbook (ed. R. B. McKerrow; London and Boston, 1907), p. 63. 

2 Resolves, Divine, Morall, and Politicall (ed. Oliphant Smeaton; London [1904]), 
XXXVIII, 112. 

2 Compleat Gentleman (ed. G. S. Gordon; Oxford, 1906), p. 234. Cf. Eustache du 
Refuge, Treatise of the Court (trans. John Reynolds; London, 1622), pp. 11-15, where the 
gentleman is instructed to avoid such jests as are commonly in the mouths of common 
people; and cf. this with Chesterfield’s objection to common proverbs, above (p. 75). 

4 Enchiridion (London, 1856), III, Maxim iii, 90. Cf. III, Maxim xliv, 105: ‘‘Let 
not mirth be thy profession, lest thou become a make-sport. He that hath but gain’d the 
title of a jester, let him assure himselfe, the fool is not farre off.’’ Cf. Francis Hawkins, 
Youths Behaviour (5th ed.; London, 1651), p. 10. 

5 The Compleat Gentleman (trans. T. Saldkeld; London, 1730), pp. 74-75. 


* For other striking examples see William Ramesey, The Gentlemans Companion 
(London, 1672), p. 74; and The Art of Complaisance (London, 1673), pp. 38-42, where 
the author declares that unless we use raillery with great discretion we shall deserve the 
name of buffoon. ‘‘Above all,”’ he says, ‘“‘let us beware they [jests] be not accompanied 
with grimaces or disagreeable gestures, after the manner of Players, Mimicks, and Buf- 
foons.”’ 
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The specific discussions of laughter very often appear to antici- 
pate Chesterfield’s remarks on the subject. I have already quoted 
Owen Feltham’s brief but significant statement. George Herbert, 
in his character of the witty man, apparently has in mind somewhat 
the same distinction that Chesterfield makes between the witty and 
the laughable: 

Laugh not too much; the wittie man laughs least; 
For wit is newes only to ignorance.' 


A statement by Thomas Hobbes clearly anticipates Chesterfield’s 
distinction between wit and laughter with respect to their causes. 
“That it [laughter] consisteth in wit,’”’ he says, “or, as they call it, in 
jest, experience confuteth: for men laugh at mischances and indecencies, 
wherein there lieth no wit nor jest at all.”? Francis Hawkins’ Youths 
Behaviour (1641) bars audible laughter and even silent laughter if it 
be ugly or habitual: ‘Laugh not aloud and to the disfiguring of thy 
countenance, or without subject, onely by custome.”* Antoine de 
Courtin, after discussing the necessity of avoiding “certaines grimaces 
d’habitude,” informs his reader that ‘‘il est de méme trés-mal-seant, 
quand on rit de faire de grands éclats de rire, & encore plus de rire de 
tout, & sans sujet.”’* In like manner, Obadiah Walker, after caution- 
ing young gentlemen against “any affected or unhansom gesture, 
wrying the mouth, swelling the cheeks, lisping, etc.,’’ declares that ‘‘a 
little laughter is permitted, moderate smiling commended.’’® He de- 
nounces drollery and its consequences, saying: “Thus doth Mirth 
pleasingly by little and little steal away the judgment, rendering it 
vain, studious of, and delighting in that which men avoid, laughter.’”® 
As we proceed toward the opening of the century in which Chester- 
field flourished, when nice distinctions in matters of social propriety 
1 The Temple, stanza xxxix, in Works (ed. Grosart; 3 vols. [London], 1874), I, 19. 
“ > n Nature, chap. ix, § 13, in Works (ed. Molesworth; 11 vols.; London, 1839-45), 
3 Op. cit. (5th ed.; London, 1651), p. 24. 
4 Traité de la Civilité (Brussels, n.d.), p. 53. The English translator of this little manual 
(see The Rules of Civility (London, 1671], p. 58) alters this passage slightly, making the 
ban on laughter absolute: ‘‘’Tis not becoming to break out into violent and loud laughter 
upon any occasion whatever; and worse to laugh always without any occasion.’ For a 
discussion of the authorship, literary relations, and popularity of this work see MLN, 


XLIII (1928), 17-22. 
5 Of Education. Especially of Young Gentlemen (4th impression; Oxford, 1683), p. 228. 


6 Ibid., pp. 261-62. 
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became more elaborated and refined, we come upon objections to 
laughter stated at greater length and bearing a closer resemblance to 
Chesterfield’s objection itself. In order to show that Chesterfield’s 
views on laughter were applicable not merely to effeminate dandies 
and characters in comedies, as might be inferred from previous treat- 
ments of this subject,! I can do no better than quote at length a 
passage from the notebooks of the Earl of Shaftesbury, who, it is 
evident, entertained precisely the same views as Chesterfield but who 
elaborated them as Chesterfield did not. Shaftesbury contrasts the 
laughter of well-bred people—“which hardly is to be called laughter,” 
because they observe decorum—with the detestable loud laughter of 
vulgar and mad people: 


See it [laughter] in excess, see it when given way to and soundly followed. 
The characters it forms, the tempers, humours, morals of such as these. 

How in politeness?—The well-bred people, those of a finer make, better 
taste, and raised above the vulgar; and the mere vulgar—porters, carmen, 
clowns; and to which of these most belongs the hearty laugh?—How seldom 
this with any of the former? What a sense of the real nature of the thing? 
What but a plain perception of the decorum? How perfectly abhorrent (in 
every kind) to the ro xaAov? And when others leave it on this account, wilt 
thou have to do with it? Where is there one of those ¢iAoxdAo [lovers of 


Go to a prison and see the things there. Who merrier (as they say) 
than those jail-birds? See Newgate and the sort of mirth there. That which 
is inscribed so naturally by the Spanish Petronius, the character of the galley- 
slaves and common rogues. The humour of the soldiery when most of all 
cruel and in the very actions of cruelty, sack of the town, plunder, rapine, 
violence, death, and torments. Who merrier? Where is drollery, buffoonery, 
jest more perfect or more thorough? Where is the laugh heartier, sounder? 
Who have more of it? deeper of it? Who have it in more perfection, more 
bona-fide, and (as they say) from the very heart? 

Poor, mad people and naturals, how treated? The laugh in this case, 
what? and of what kind?—the diversion of seeing Bedlam. The usual enter- 
tainment of princes and such as those: the court fool, the dwarf, man-monkey, 
or any such mockery of human kind.—How humane!—Yet what is better 
received than these jests? What a better laugh!—See the malignity of this, 
and by this judge of all other laugh. 

How happy would it be, therefore, to exchange this vulgar, sordid, pro- 


1 See, for example, the editor’s note in Letters to His Son, I, 212, and the passages 
quoted by Professor Allen in his article mentioned above. 
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fuse, horrid laughter for that more reserved, gentle kind, which hardly is to 
be called laughter, or which at least is of another species? How happy to 
exchange this mischievous, insulting, petulant species for that benign, 
courteous, and kind? this rustic, barbarous, immane, for that civil, polite, 
humane? the noisy, boisterous, turbulent, loud, for the still, peaceful, serene, 
mild?—.... 

That not only the thing itself should be of the reserved kind (unde averw 
evws) [not carelessly] but in the management of it, reserved, husbanded 
and kept only for places, persons, and things such as these. And think how 
vastly this must promote strength! How much vigour, what force, blood, 
spirits, virtue is wretchedly spent another way! How much lavished every 
day and miserably bestowed! How much spilt and thrown away!—Nor is 
this all, for this is not only lost, but turns to poison. How laugh when death? 
When news? When storm? (swallow the man)! when earthquake? (bury 
the whole town)! These are the right kind. But expect not to laugh both 
here and there.—'Epsv 8 éyeAacce idov «np (“And in my heart I laughed.”— 
Homer, Od. ix. 413] 

The Hebrew philosopher, Eccles. xxi., v. 20—‘‘A fool lifteth up his voice 
with laughter, but a wise man doth scarce smile a little.’’! 


Although these statements of Shaftesbury may be taken to illus- 
trate the persistence of the traditional attitude toward laughter, 
they can hardly, since they were not published until 1900, be regarded 


as a part of Chesterfield’s immediate background. There is reason 
to believe, nevertheless, that similar views may have been a part of 
his family training. In that popular little manual, The Lady’s New 
Year’s Gift: Or, Advice to a Daughter (1688), which Lord Halifax 
wrote for Chesterfield’s mother, we may find the seeds of those ideas 
concerning laughter which Chesterfield later wrote to his son. After 
showing how ridiculous a “good-humour’d Woman”’ is who will be 
always laughing to be agreeable, Lord Halifax sets forth his advice 
concerning laughter: 

It is not intended by this, that you would forswear Laughing; but re- 
member, that Fools being always painted in that Posture, it may fright those 
who are wise from doing it too frequently, and going too near a Copy which is 
so little inviting; and much more from doing it loud, which is an unnatural 
sound, and looketh so much like another Sex, that few Things are more 
offensive. That boisterous kind of Jollity is as contrary to Wit and Good Man- 


1 “Philosophical Regimen,’’ The Life, Unpublished Letters and Philosophical Regimen 
of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, Author of the ‘‘Characteristics’’ (ed. Benjamin Rand; 


London and New York, 1900), pp. 225-28. 
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ners, as it is to Modesty and Virtue. Besides, it is a coarse kind of Quality, 
that throweth a Woman into a lower Form, and degradeth her from the 
Rank of those who are more refined.! 

This passage not only brings together the various elements of the 
tradition which we have been following but states rather pointedly 
all those views concerning laughter which we have found expressed 
or implied in Chesterfield: namely, the denunciation of loud laughter 
and its unnatural sound; the association of laughter with buffoonery 
and its incompatibility with wit and good manners; and, finally, the 
objection that laughter degrades the gentleman “from the Rank of 


1.’22 


those who are more refinec 

1 Op. cit. (10th ed.; London, 1724), pp. 75-77. This work, which had twelve editions 
by 1741, was included by Addison in his lady's library listed in the Spectator, No. 37 
(Thursday, April 12, 1711), and it is said, so Strachey informs us without stating his 
source (see the Introduction to his edition of Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son, p. xiii n.), 
that Chesterfield’s mother ‘‘kept a copy of it always on her table."’ 

2 The traditional opposition to laughter which Lord Halifax here exhibits to Chester- 
field's mother continues to appear in various guises until at least the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. In Congreve’s Double Dealer (I, i, in Works (ed. Montague Summers; 
4 vols. (London), 1923], II, 23), Lord Froth insists that laughter must be avoided because 
it is vulgar and consequently beneath the gentleman: ‘‘Oh, foy, don't misapprehend me; 
I don't say so, for I often smile at your Conceptions. But there is nothing more unbecom- 
ing a Man of Quality than to Laugh; Jesu, ‘tis such a Vulgar Expression of the Passion! 
every Body can Laugh. Then especially to Laugh at the Jest of an Inferiour person, or 
when anybody else of the same Quality does not Laugh with him—Ridiculous! To be 
pleased with what pleases the Croud! Now when I Laugh, I always Laugh alone.” 

There is good reason for believing that Lord Froth's attitude was not mere theory. 
Dr. Johnson says of Swift, for example, that ‘‘he had a countenance sour and severe, which 
he seldom softened by any appearance of gaiety. He stubbornly resisted any tendency to 
laughter"’ (see ‘“‘Swift,’’ Lives of the English Poets (ed. G. B. Hill; 3 vols.; Oxford, 1905}, 
III, 55-56). According to the same authority, Pope, on whose friendship Chesterfield 
prided himself, ‘‘sometimes condescended to be jocular with servants or inferiors; but by 
no merriment, either of others or his own, was he ever seen excited to laughter’’ (‘‘Pope,”’ 
ibid., p. 202). On this passage Hill has the following note: ‘‘Gent. Mag. 1775, p. 435. His 
sister said :—‘I never saw him laugh very heartily in all my life.’ On this Spence remarks :-— 
‘It is very true that in the latter part of his life, when he told a story he was always the last 
to laugh at it; and seldom went beyond a particular smile.’ Spence, Anec. p. 206.” 

Anyone who will turn the leaves of the Tatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian, will 
hardly fail to be impressed by their frequent discussions of wit, jests, and laughter. These 
and contemporary treatments of the subject of mirth are ample evidence that to the Augus- 
tan mind laughter presented many problems; and the fact that Addison and Steele re- 
verted to the subject time and again is proof that such discussions must have been of more 
than usual interest to their many readers. Steele, for example, informs his readers (Tatler, 
No. 63 (Saturday, Sept. 3, 1709]) that convulsive fits are not laughter. Real laughter re- 
quires art; it does not consist of distortions of the face and noise; in a gentleman it re- 
quires restraint. More specifically (Guardian, No. 29 (Tuesday, April 14, 1713]), ‘‘The 
laugh of men of wit is for the most part but a faint constrained kind of half-laugh, assuch 
persons are never without some diffidence about them; but that of fools is the most honest, 
natural, open laugh in the world.”’ See also ibid., No. 34 (Monday, April 20, 1713): The 
fine gentleman should be ‘‘cheerful and in good-humour without noise.’’ Addison, in like 
manner, would undertake ‘‘to distinguish a gentleman as much by his laugh, as his bow’’ 
(Tatler, No. 122 (Thursday, Jan. 19, 1709—10]). Cf. Spectator, Nos. 249 (Saturday, Dec. 
15, 1711), 294 (Sept. 26, 1712), and 598 (Friday, Sept. 24, 1714). 
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That element in the anti-laughter tradition which results from 
the demands of social decorum is thus brought within Chesterfield’s 
family circle. The question now arises as to what evidence can be 
found in the tradition to explain that other, though minor, element 
in Chesterfield’s opposition which is based on aesthetic principles. 
Evidence of the kind does appear often in the tradition, but it does 
not constitute the dominant element there any more than in Chester- 


field." 
Although I have discovered in the beginning of the tradition noth- 


ing that may be regarded as a frank denunciation of laughter for 
aesthetic reasons, it is, nevertheless, a commonplace that the Greeks 
disapproved of all distortions of the countenance however occasioned. 
Certain evidences of this attitude appear not only among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans but also among modern writers down to the time 


of Chesterfield.” 


It is indicative of the currency of the practice of suppressed laughter that the very 
idea itself should have been satirized a year before Chesterfield wrote his first warning to his 
son. In a satire on the ‘pretty gentleman”’ (‘‘The Pretty Gentleman”’ [1747], Fugitive 
Pieces (ed. Dodsley; 2 vols.; London, 1761], I, 208-9) the anonymous author, in speaking 
of the dandy’s reaction to a conceit, says: ‘“Though this was a keen Conceit, yet as it re- 
flected Honour on the Community, it was so highly relished, that they had certainly broke 
out into a loud Laughter, were it not that such Bursts of Mirth are looked upon as Marks 
of savage Manners. A governed Smile, or so—they judge to be not at all ungraceful. Nay, 
an Half-Laugh upon a very extraordinary Occasion, is not esteemed a Departure from 
Decorum. But then, the utmost Caution imaginable is taken, that it proceed no farther.’’ 


1 As the reader has probably observed in certain passages I have quoted, these two 
elements are often so closely fused that they cannot with justice be separated for purposes 
of discussion. Consequently, in the following pages on the aesthetic objection to laughter, 
I shall be compelled to refer to some passages which I have already used in the earlier 
portion of this paper. 

2 Plutarch, for example, tells us that Alcibiades “refused to learn upon the flute, 
as a sordid thing, and not becoming a free citizen; saying that to play on the lute or the 
harp does not in any way disfigure a man's body or face, but one is hardly to be known by 
the most intimate friends when playing on the flute’’ (Lives [Dryden's trans.; Everyman's 
Library ed.], I, 292). Aulus Gellius (Noctes Atticae xv. 17) takes the story from Pamphilas. 
See also Ovid's Fasti vi. 691 ff.; Metam. vi. 382-400; Castiglione’s Courtier (trans. Hoby; 
ed. Raleigh), p. 118 (cf. trans. Opdycke [New York, 1903], p. 89 and n. 157); Ascham’s 
Scholemaster (ed. Arber; London, 1869), pp. 39-40. W. H. Woodward, in his Vittorino da 
Feltre and Other Humanist Educators (Cambridge, 1905), pp. 240-41, says that among the 
early humanist educators ‘‘stringed instruments were preferred: to play with the finger is 
more dignified than to distort the face by blowing.’’ It is also interesting to observe in this 
connection that throughout the modern tradition of the ideal gentleman the passion of 
anger was objected to on the same grounds. See, for example, Matthieu Coignet, Politique 
Discourses upon Truth and Lying (trans. Sir Edward Hoby; London, 1586), p. 113; Caleb 
Trenchfield, A Cap of Gray Hairs for a Green Head (5th ed.; London, 1710), p. 21; Obadiah 
Walker, Of Education, p. 90; William de Britaine, Humane Prudence (5th ed.; London, 
1689), p. 97; Timothy Nourse, Discourse upon the Nature and Faculties of Man (London, 
1697), p. 151; W. King, The Art of Love (London, 1710), p. 179; ‘‘The Polite Philosopher,"’ 
Fugitive Pieces (ed. Dodsley), I, 256. 
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The aesthetic objection to laughter, as we see it among Chester- 
field’s contemporaries, is quite clearly implied in Ovid’s De arte 
amatoria, from which they may in part have derived it. Consider, 
for example, the following lines on the laughter of ladies: 


Quis credat? discunt etiam ridere puellae, 
Quaeritur atque illis hac quoque parte decor. 

Sint modici rictus, parvaeque utrimque lacunae, 
Et summos dentes ima labella tegant. 

Nec sua perpetuo contendant ilia risu, 

Sed leve nescio quid femineumque sonent. 

Est, quae perverso distorqueat ora cachinno: 
Cum risu laeta est altera, flere putes. 

Illa sonat raucum quiddam atque inamabile ridet, 
Ut rudit a scabra turpis asella mola.' 


Among the moderns one of the first to denounce laughter as un- 
comely was Alexander Barclay. In his Mirror of Good Manners 
(1520?) he holds smiling commendable but condemns unwarranted 
laughter as a deformity of face and figure. 


Nor no man forbiddeth our writing or scripture 
To laugh, so it be done in maner and measure: 


But comlynes of chere, and shape of countenaunce 
By laughing superflue is grieved of semblaunce. 


Over muck laughing is foule and dishonest, 

Unto the face and figure not small deformitie, 
One alway loude laughing at every toy and iest, 
Maketh his hid foly playne evident to be, 

One every where laughing, as is a childe, to see, 
Loude gigling and laughing is but a foolishe signe 
And evident token of maners feminine. 


Grin not in derision with fayned countenance 

A fayre iocunde smiling is counted commendable, 
Who laugheth at mischiefe therein having pleasaunce, 
Of hatred is worthy, as lewde and reprovable.? 


1 jii. 281-90. Cf. W. King, The Art of Love: in Imitation of Ovid de Arte Amandi 
(London, 1710), pp. 154-55. See also Cicero and Aurelius, above, pp. 10-11. 

2 Spenser Society, XX XVIII (1885), 55. The Mirror is, of course, a translation from 
Dominicus Mancinus, and in this instance Barclay indulges in his accustomed expansion 
of his original, which is as follows: 

Nec ridere vetant quenquam mea scripta modeste 
Sed nimium risum forma decora vetat. 

Turpis enim risus nimius, nam fusus ubiq; 

Quid pueri, & fractus quid muliéris habet. 

Est odio dignus, qui furtim riserit, & qui 

De damno alterius soluerit ora iocans. 
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The remaining evidence I have found in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries consists for the most part of mere hints that occur in 
conjunction with the major objection I have already treated. Such 
meager hints, however, may often have been employed not necessarily 
to express an aesthetic objection but merely to distinguish the 
gentleman from the clown;! yet they are sufficiently numerous to indi- 
cate the working of a persistent tradition, however weak it may have 
been. Such, for example, are Della Casa’s remark that the gentle- 
man “must not crye out and criche like the Pullye of a well,’”’? and 
Francis Hawkins’ objection to the “disfiguring of the countenance”’ by 
laughter.* Thomas Hobbes refers to “those grimaces called Laughter’ 
and “that distortion of the countenance which we call laughter.’’4 

Some weight, however, must be attached to Shaftesbury’s ques- 
tion: “Where is there one of those dtAoxddor [lovers of the beautiful] 
that will endure it [laughter]?’’® And doubtless the statement that 
the pretty gentlemen of the eighteenth century judge a “‘governed 
Smile .... to be not at all ungraceful’’ may indicate the prevalence 
of aesthetic opposition to laughter.* Finally, it is noteworthy that 
the limitations which Lord Chatham places upon laughter are in- 
spired primarily by aesthetic feeling. He disapproves of 
peculiar . . . . movements of the muscles of the face. It is rare to see in any 
one a graceful laughter;’ it is generally better to smile than laugh out, espe- 
cially to contract a habit of laughing at small or no jokes. Sometimes it 
would be affectation, or worse, mere moroseness, not to laugh heartily, when 
the truly ridiculous circumstances of an incident, or the true pleasantry and 
wit of a thing call for and justify it; but the trick of laughing frivolously is 
by all means to be avoided—visu inepto, res ineptior nulla est. 


From this survey it would appear that the principle of social 
decorum, which requires that the gentleman observe certain proprie- 


1 See, for example, The Art of Complaisance, above, p. 82, n. 6; Courtin’s discussion 
of ‘‘certaines grimaces d’habitude’’; and Walker's disapproval of ‘‘any affected or unhan- 
som gesture’’ (above, p. 83). 

2 Giovanni della Casa, A Renaissance Courtesy-Book: Galateo of Manners and Be- 
haviours (trans. Peterson; ed. J. E. Spingarn; Boston, 1914), pp. 85-86. 

3 See above, p. 83. 

4 Works (ed. Molesworth), III, 46, and IV, 45, respectively. 

§ See above, p. 84. 

* See the quotation from ‘‘The Pretty Gentleman,” above, pp. 86-87, n. 2. 


7 Eighteenth-century usage here—‘‘a graceful laughter”’ (cf. ‘‘a loud laughter’’ in the 
quotation from ‘‘The Pretty Gentleman,” above, p. 87)—is in itself, I think, significant. 
Was not ‘‘a laughter” like “a stroke” in tennis? Was it not a thing which required art? 


® Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (4 vols.; London, 1838-40), I, 79. 
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ties not exacted from humbler folk, is classical in origin and exerts a 
strong influence throughout the tradition of the gentleman in placing 
restrictions on his indulgence in mirth. In the light of this tradition 
it is possible to conclude that although the objection to laughter for 
aesthetic reasons appears more or less sporadically, the chief principle 
motivating the opposition to laughter, in the tradition as in Chester- 
field, is that the gentleman shall engage in nothing associated with the 
vulgar but shall confine his pleasantries to wit and its proper con- 
comitant, restrained laughter or the smile. I believe it is evident also 
that those more elaborate and more specific denunciations of laughter 
which accord with Chesterfield’s view are to be found in the later 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. All the essential elements 
of Chesterfield’s conception appear so often in his background that 
no single source can be assigned for them. In view of the evidence, 
however, I do not think it would be hazardous to conjecture that he 
learned these notions in his grandmother’s home or at his mother’s 


knee. 
Virait B. HELTZEL 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





CHATEAUBRIAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO FRENCH 
PHILHELLENISM 


pressed in France for the emancipation of Greece.' The feeling 

was widespread and varied. Society had its Philhellenism with 
banquets and concerts, expositions of paintings and plays for the 
benefit of the Palikares; there was a religious Philhellenism which 
supported the Christian Greeks against the Musulman Turks; a 
liberal Philhellenism that supported subjects in revolt against a 
despotical suzerain; a romantic Philhellenism, interested in the 
mysterious and things unfamiliar, which identified the Palikares with 
Carbonari; and, lastly, a literary Philhellenism inspired chiefly by 
classical memories.? Chateaubriand, who participated in almost every 
movement during the Empire and Restoration, took an active part 
also in the Philhellenic movement, but the extent of his activity has 
not been studied in detail. 

Chateaubriand’s interest in Greek and Greece probably dates 
back to his school days at Dol when he translated the 4ineadum geni- 
trix, hominum divumque voluptas of Lucretius with so much ease and 
enthusiasm that his teacher, M. Egault, set him to study Greek.* 
The language seems to have fascinated him, and he tells us that during 
his soldiering days he used to translate his favorite Greek texts: 
“J’avais heureusement alors la rage du grec: je traduisais l’Odyssée et 
la Cyropédie jusqu’a deux heures, en entremélant mon travail d’études 
historiques.’’* He further tells us that when forced to sell his library 
in 1816, “Je ne gardai qu’un petit Homére grec, 4 la marge duque! 
se trouvaient des essais de traduction et des remarques écrites de 


B the years 1820 and 1830 an ardent enthusiasm was ex- 


1 For studies on French Philhellenism cf. the analytical Bibliography in E. Malakis, 
French Travellers in Greece (1770-1820) .... (Philadelphia, 1925), pp. 9-21. The follow- 
ing studies should be added: P. Gaffarel, ‘‘Marseille et les Philhellénes en 1821 et 1822,” 
Revue historique, CX XIX (1918), 244-76; C. Latreille, ‘‘La Guerre de l'Indépendance 
grecque dans la littérature francaise,’’ L’ Acropole, I (Athens, Oct.—Dec., 1920), 358-89; 
R. Puaux, Le Philhellénisme francais (Paris, 1925). Pp. 24. 

2 René Canat, La Renaissance de la Gréce antique (1820-1850) (Paris, 1911), p. 11. 


% Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe (ed. Penaud), I, 134. 4 Ibid., p. 320. 
(Mopern Pai.o.oey, August, 1928] 91 
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ma main,” and elsewhere he refers to this volume as the constant 
companion of his travels.” 

The Iliad and the Odyssey were the chief sources of inspiration for 
Chateaubriand’s Hellenic studies. The influence of his study of Greek 
authors is evident in the Essai sur les Révolutions anciennes et modernes, 
printed in London in 1797, and we find a distinct avowal of this in- 
debtedness in the Preface to Atala: 

J’ai essayé de donner 4 cet ouvrage les formes les plus antiques; il est 
divisé en prologue, récit et épilogue. Les principales parties du récit prennent 
une dénomination, comme les chasseurs, les laboureurs, etc.; et c’étoit ainsi 
que dans les premiers siécles de la Gréce les rhapsodes chantoient sous divers 
titres les fragments de |’Iliade et de l’Odyssée.* 


In the Génie du Christianisme this interest is no less predominant. 
In 1803, Chateaubriand was appointed to the French Legation at 
Rome. Placed, however, in a subordinate réle and constantly at 
odds with Cardinal Fesch, Chateaubriand’s position became intoler- 
able. It was in Rome, under these trying circumstances, that the 
thought of visiting Greece occurred to him.‘ He was forced to change 
his plans on account of the death of Mme de Beaumont, on Novem- 


ber 4. This loss was an extremely cruel blow, and he wrote to Mme de 
Staél: “Il faut done suivre cet avertissement de la Providence, et 
renoncer 4 tant de vains projets et 4 un monde qui me quitte si 
souvent pour me dire que je dois le quitter. J’allais passer en Gréce 
au printemps, et, depuis trois mois, je ne m’occupais que des études 
relatives 4 ce dessein, mais j’arréte toutes mes courses.’’® His transfer 
on January 21 from Rome to the post of minister of the French Re- 
public in the canton of Le Valais brought some relief to his troubled 
spirit. On the condemnation of the Duc d’Enghien, he resigned and 
was again free to enjoy the independence of private life, bu‘ this life 
of leisure could not still the regrets for frustrated ambitions. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the two years and a half (1804— 
July, 1806) of mental anguish culminating in the sad loss of Lucile, 
his favorite sister, except to stress the fact that this state of depres- 

1 Ibid., VII, 227. 2 Ibid., IIT, 100. 

3 Atala, in Q@uvres complétes de Chateaubriand (ed. Garnier), III, 3. 

‘Louis Thomas, Correspondance générale de Chateaubriand .., (Paris, 1912), I, 118 


and 124. 
5 Ibid., p. 142. 
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sion was a more important factor in making the trip to Greece a 
reality than the desire to give accurate local color to the Martyrs. This 
period of idleness has been analyzed by M. Cassagne,' and Villemain 
summarized as follows the state of mind of the poet on the eve of his 
departure for Greece: 

L’idée d’un voyage en Orient, lié 4 son étude des premiers siécles chrétiens 
et au travail commencé des Martyrs, le saisit avec force. Il s’y joignait, je 
crois, un dégofit du temps et des lieux, un besoin de changer d’air et d’aller 
respirer quelque part, hors des limites de l’Empire.? 

Chateaubriand set out for Greece, to the surprise of his friends, on 
July 13, 1806. Accompanied by his wife, he left Paris for Venice; 
thence he proceeded alone to Trieste where the French consul, M. 
Séguier, secured passage for him on a boat bound for Smyrna with the 
understanding that he should be put ashore on the coast of the Morea, 
cross the Peloponnessus, and rejoin the ship on the coast of Attica. 
A fanciful touch was added to the adventure by the fact that Chateau- 
briand traveled as a pilgrim to Jerusalem. As a result of this journey 
we have essentially Les Martyrs and L’Itinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem, 
both written and reconstituted to a great extent from letters to his 
friends, at the charming Vallée aux Loups. 

As an artist, Chateaubriand returned from his journey with his 
‘fmages” that were the object of his quest, but his sympathetic 
heart was also touched by the desolation of a country and the degrada- 
tion of an enslaved people. Upon his arrival in France, in a letter 
written from Pau on May 11, 1807, to the Marquise de Pastoret, he 
shows his abhorrence of Turkish despotism: 

Eh! Madame, quel sujet encore de réflexions, que l’affreuse Tyrannie, 
que la misére épouvantable dont j’ai été le témoin! je conseille 4 ceux qui 
préchent le gouvernement absolu, d’aller faire un tour en Turquie: des prov- 
inces désertes, des peuples consternés, la stupeur de l’esclavage, la brutalité 
du pouvoir, voila les admirables effets du gouvernement absolu et de l’empire 
militaire: la Turquie offre tous les vices et toutes les faiblesses du Bas- 
Empire, non corrigés par une religion humaine et calme, mais augmentés par 
une religion sanguinaire et passionnée.® 

In the July number of the Mercure de France of the same year, in 
the well-known review of Alexandre de Laborde’s Voyage pittoresque et 

1A. Cassagne, La Vie politique de Francois de Chateaubriand (Paris, 1911), pp. 215-25. 


2A. F. Villemain, La Tribune moderne (Paris, 1858), p. 147. 
3 Correspondance générale, I, 229. 
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historique de l’ Espagne, Chateaubriand wrote passionately of some of 


his impréssions gathered on his trip: 

... Les ruines vivantes détournent votre attention des ruines de marbre 
et de pierre. C’est un enfant tout nu, le corps exténué par la faim, le visage 
défiguré par la misére, qui nous a montré, dans un désert, les portes tombées de 
Mycénes et le tombeau d’Agamemnon. En vain, dans le Péloponése, on veut 
se livrer aux illusions des Muses: la triste vérité vous poursuit. ... Chasser 
un paysan grec de sa cabane, s’emparer de sa femme et de ses enfants, le 
tuer sur le plus léger prétexte, est un jeu pour le moindre aga du plus petit 
village. ... 

Loin d’aimer 4 contempler du rivage le naufrage des autres, nous souffrons 
quand nous voyons souffrir des hommes. ... 

Les monumens n’ont pas moins 4 souffir que les hommes de la barbarie 
ottomane. Un épais Tartare habite aujourd’hui la citadelle remplie des 
chefs-d’ceuvre d’Ictinus et de Phidias, sans daigner demander quel peuple 
a laissé ces débris, sans daigner sortir de la masure qu’il s’est batie sous les 
ruines des monumens de Périclés. Quelquefois seulement le tyran-automate 
se traine 4 la porte de sa taniére: assis les jambes croisées sur un sal tapis, 
tandis que la fumée de sa pipe monte 4 travers les colonnes du temple de 
Minerve, il proméne stupidement ses regards sur les rives de Salamine et la 
mer d’Epidaure. ...! 


In the same journal, in August, 1807, under the title Quelques 


Détails sur les Meeurs des Grecs, des Arabes et des Turcs, Chateaubriand 


wrote: 

Je ne vis dans le Péloponése qu’un pays en proie 4 ces Tartares débauchés 
qui se plaisent 4 détruire 4 la fois les monumens de la civilisation et des arts, 
les moissons méme, les arbres et les générations entiéres. Pourroit-on croire 
qu’il y ait au monde des tryans assez absurdes et assez sauvages pour s’op- 
poser 4 toute amélioration dans les choses de premiére nécessité? Un pont 
s’écroule, on ne le reléve pas; un homme répare sa maison, on lui fait une 
avanie. J’ai vu des capitaines grecs s’exposer au naufrage avec des voiles 
déchirées, plutét que de raccommoder ces voiles: tant ils craignoient de faire 
soupconner leur aisance et leur industrie.? 

Such were the fresh recollections which Chateaubriand brought 
home from his trip to the Near East; these same ideas are found, 
treated more extensively and even more forcefully, in the [tinéraire. 
This work was intended as a book of reflections,’ in which he lost no 


1 Mercure de France, XXIX (July, 1807), 7-21. 


2 Ibid (Aug.), p. 198. 

3 Itinéraire, in @uvres complétes (ed. Garnier), V, 3: ‘‘Je n'ai pu voir Sparte, Athénes, 
Jérusalem, sans faire quelques réflexions.’’ Also, Correspondance, I, 362: ‘‘C’est l'histoire 
de mes pensées et des mouvements de mon coeur pendant un an, sur les ruines d’Athénes 


et de Jérusalem.”’ 
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opportunity to contrast the glorious race of antiquity with the 
Greeks he had seen suffering from Turkish tyranny.! M. des Essarts 
understood thoroughly the spirit of the book when he commented: 

Ajoutons que dans cette ceuvre achevée l’on sent un souffle avant- 
coureur de la délivrance promise 4 la Gréce moderne: c’est déja le réve et le 
voeu de Chateaubriand, qu’au faite de la politique il devait concourir A ré- 
aliser.? 


It may be said that the dream of liberation pervades the entire work. 
In his enthusiasm, Chateaubriand envisions a free Attica under his 
sovereignty where he would build new homes, new roads, and a uni- 
versity. On his departure from Greece he is not concerned with ro- 
mantic ideas inspired by scenic beauty; rather does he insist upon the 
history of the country, seeking to discover in the ancient prosperity 
of Sparta and Athens the cause of their present misfortune and in their 
present state the germ of their future destiny. He cannot refrain 
from condemning those who calumniate the unfortunate Greeks. He 
fears lest the Greeks may not be able, so soon, to break their fetters, 
and warns that should they be able to do so, it should not be expected 
that the marks of their bondage would disappear instantly; they 
had been crushed by the weight of despotism from which they would 
have to recover slowly.* 

The Itinéraire is a divect contribution to the liberation of Greece. 
Emile Gebhart in an article entitled Anniversaire Athénien appropri- 
ately summarized its great influence: 

Le voyageur de |’Jtinéraire, longtemps avant lord Byron, appela l’atten- 
tion émue de la France et de l’Europe sur cette pauvre Gréce, douloureuse 
expression géographique, qui gardait toujours, en son infinie misére, avec 
la beauté de ses souvenirs, la grace incomparable de ses sites, de sa lumiére 
et de ses ruines. Ce livre a certainement nourri l’enthousiasme des adoles- 
cents qui, vingt années plus tard, partirent pour se battre, au nom de la 
vénérable histoire, au pied de |’Acropole, dans les plaines de Sparte, d’Argos 
et de Tripolitza.‘ 

1 Itinéraire (ed. cit.), V, 220. 

2 E. des Essarts, Chateaubriand, in L. Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la Langue et de la 
Lit. francaise (Paris, 1899), VII, 35. 

2 Itinéraire, pp. 216-21. 

4 Journal des Débats (Nov. 2, 1895). Marcellus, Chateaubriand et son Temps (Paris, 
1859), p. 472, referred to the Intiéraire as ‘‘une ceuvre inspirée de la muse antique, ceuvre 
utile au monde en préparant l’affranchisesment de la Gréce.’’ Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand 
et son Groupe littéraire (Paris, 1872), II, 71, hailed the author as ‘‘le premier des Childe- 


Harold du siécle dans son poétique pélerinage.’’ J. Janin commented: ‘Chateaubriand, 
en revenant de l’Orient, rapportait l'Itinéraire, les Martyrs et la liberté de la Gréce,"’ and 
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With the publication of the Itinéraire Chateaubriand closed his 
literary career and began his political life.! Let us recall briefly the 
political career of Chateaubriand. At odds with Napoleon after the 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien, the breach was widened by his speech 
on his reception to the Academy which he refused to modify, and in 
1814 he wrote against the Emperor his famous brochure De Buona- 
parte et des Bourbons. After the Hundred Days, he was successively 
named secretary to the Embassy at Rome, minister of state, and peer 
of France. He affiliated himself with the wltras and published a bro- 
chure entitled De la Monarchie selon la Charte which was suppressed 
by order of Decazes. Reconciled with Louis XVIII, thanks to the 
publication of a memoir on the life and death of the Duc de Berry, he 
received appointments as minister to Berlin, ambassador to London, 
minister of foreign affairs, and was responsible for the declaration of 
war upon Spain. After his fall from power, he took active part, from 
1824 to 1827, in the liberal opposition of the Journal des Débats. He 
was appointed ambassador to Rome in 1828, but resigned the follow- 
ing year, and thereafter lived in comparative retirement until his 
death in 1848. 

It was during this period of active political life that Chateau- 
briand proved himself a staunch defender of the Greek cause. Since 
the year 1769, when the Empress Catherine II of Russia made an 
attempt to give the enslaved Greeks their freedom, the status of 
Greece had been a subject of concern to European cabinets, but the 
advent of Metternich and other statesmen who projected the Holy 
Alliance seemed to postpone indefinitely hopes for the liberation of 
Greece. 

Chateaubriand gave evidence of his opposition to that policy as 
soon as he entered the Chamber of Peers, which, however, did not 
share his views. On April 9, 1816, he delivered an impassioned attack 
upon Turkish despotism: 

J’ai vu ... les ruines de Carthage; j’ai rencontré parmi ces ruines les suc- 


cesseurs de ces malheureux chrétiens pour la délivrance desquels saint Louis 
fit le sacrifice de sa vie. La philosophie pourra prendre sa part de la gloire 


furthermore: ‘‘C’est M. de Chateaubriand qui a envoyé en Gréce pour y mourir, et d’une 
mort digne d’envie, le grand poéte Lord Byron" (cited by Garabed Der-Sahaghian, 
Chateaubriand en Orient [Venice, 1914], p. 30). 

1 Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, V, 178. 
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attachée au succés de ma proposition et se vanter d’avoir obtenu dans un 
siécle de lumiéres ce que la religion tenta inutilement dans un siécle de téné- 
bres. 

With his appointment as ambassador to Berlin and later to Lon- 
don, Chateaubriand came in direct contact with the different policies 
of the cabinets of Europe. Especially in London do we find him an 
impatient observer of European affairs, seeking an opportunity to 
re-establish France’s prestige which had been impaired after the 
Napoleonic successes and failures. At that time the affairs of the 
Near East were in prominence; Greece was in open rebellion and 
Russia was sending an ultimatum to the Porte through the instiga- 
tions of her prominent minister, Count Capo d’Istria. The situation 
was a difficult one, and in spite of personal feelings, in dispatches to 
Viscount Montmorency, then minister of foreign affairs, and in con- 
versations held with Londonderry, Canning, etc., we find the judicious 
counsel of a cautious diplomat trying to please all the powers con- 
cerned: England, Austria, Turkey, and especially Russia.? The ele- 
ment of personal glory was also evident in this policy of caution. 
The Ambassador to London was not without foresight; he could see 
that the spreading turmoil in different parts of Europe would necessi- 
tate a general meeting of the powers for settlement. The revolution 
in Spain interested France particularly, and when the decision was 
made to hold a Congress in Verona, in 1822, Chateaubriand could 
look forward to satisfying some of his ambitions. 

The Greek question was to come up for discussion at Verona. 
Chateaubriand went there with instructions’ to align himself with the 
decision of the powers on the question of the insurrection in Greece. 
As a representative of a conservative government, he could not freely 
express his opinions. We know, however, his personal views: 


Voila toutes les grandeurs modernes venues se mesurer 4 Vérone aux 
arénes laissées par les Romains. Auprés de ces débris se placoient d’autres 
ruines, qu’on n’écoutoit pas, les députés de la malheureuse Gréce. ... Quant 
a la Gréce, M. de Villéle n’étoit pas aussi avancé que nous ... M. de Mont- 
morency ayant quitté Vérone, Alexandre nous envoya chercher. ... Nous 
n’oublidmes pas notre chére Athénes; nous avons plaidé longtemps sa cause 

1 Ibid., VII, 207. 

2 See the following letters: Correspondance, III, 12, 19, 28, 40, 47, 143, 171, 183, 201. 


* For the instructions of Villéle cf. Mémoires et Correspondance du comte de Villéle 
(Paris, 1889), III, 35. 
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en public et A la chambre des pairs, et quand le czar mourut nous ne craignimes 
pas de nous adresser 4 Nicolas et 4 Constantin.' 

We know how through his manipulations Chateaubriand suc- 
ceeded in replacing Montmorency in the ministry of foreign affairs and 
with what success he carried on “his” war against Spain. 

During his ministry, while occupied with the many duties that his 
position and the Spanish war entailed, the Greek revolution assumed 
more prominence than ever. In England, Canning succeeded Castle- 
reagh and showed more consideration for the insurgents. In France, 
the feeling was running high, especially among the poets and the 
young liberals. Alexandre Guiraud had written his Ode aux Grecs; 
Gaspar de Pons, his poem L’Jnsurrection des Grecs; Alfred de Vigny, 
Héléna; Casimir Delavigne, his Messéniennes, of which the “Jeune 
Diacre,” ‘‘Aux Ruines de la Gréce,” and ““Tyrtée aux Grecs” touched 
the hearts of all. The same fervor was exhibited in the press. The sa- 
lons were divided into two camps; the question of the day was, “Etes- 
vous Gree, étes-vous Ture?” The situation was difficult for a minister 
of foreign affairs who, although he might have been very sympathetic 
to the cause, by his very act of disciplining the Spanish rebels had 
cast himself into the camp of political reaction. He proceeded with 
caution as we can gather this from confidential dispatches to Prince 
de Polignac who replaced him in London. In these dispatches we 
find the sagacious and intelligent explanation of a prudent attitude 
with respect to rebels, an attitude not understood by the younger 
liberals and poets, but which was imperiously dictated by the weak- 
ness of France, and the secondary place to which French diplomacy 
had been relegated, as the result of the wars of the Empire and the 
political policy of Metternich.? 

Chateaubriand did not continue long as minister of foreign affairs. 
In June, 1824, he was discourteously dismissed. From this time on he 
became a member of the opposition and, with the greatest vehemence 
imaginable, attacked the policies of his former friend Villéle, now his 
mortal enemy. 

In 1824 the Philhellenic movement was beginning to reach its 


1 Congrés de Vérone, in Guvres completes (ed. Garnier), XII, 35, 48, 160. 

2L. Thomas, ‘Lettres au Prince de Polignac,"’ Revue de Paris (Jan.-Feb., 1912), 
19me année, I, 457-62; also L. Thomas, “Supplément au Congrés de Vérone,"’ Revue 
bleue (1912), 50me année, 2me sem., No. 17, pp. 517 ff. 
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climax. The friends of the rebels watched with deep solicitude the 
varying fortunes of the revolt of the Greeks. Classical memories were 
mingled with romantic aspirations for liberty in exalting the Greek 
cause. The Armatole, Palikar, and Klephte became popular heroes. 
In that year there were many French volunteers for the Greek army. 
Byron, whose verse had already stirred the imagination of Europe, 
met his untimely death at Missolonghi in April, and this incident 
produced a profound impression in France. In the eulogies to Byron’s 
memory, enthusiasm for the Greek cause had its place. Lamartine, 
inspired by the poet’s death, wrote his Dernier Chant du Pélerinage 
d’Harold and Beauchéne compared him with Napoleon: 
Deux héros, de leur temps, la lumiére et la flamme, 
Sont venus, ont chanté, vaincu, régné, langui! 
Loin du pays natal ils ont porté leur Ame. 
Saint-Héléne! ... Missolonghi!! 
Delavigne called upon Victory to avenge the hero’s death: 
Les Grecs le vengeront, ils l’ont juré; la gloire 
Prépare les funébres jeux 
Qu’ils vont offrir 4 sa mémoire. 
Qu’ils marchent, que son cceur au milieu d’eux, 
Enseveli par la Victoire.” 
Ulric Guttinger, Alexandre Guiraud, Saintine, and many others joined 
in the tribute..On June 5, 1824, Fauriel published his Chants popu- 
laires de la Gréce, and five months later Népomucéne Lemercier gave a 
poetical interpretation of them under the title Chants héroiques des 
montagnards et matelots grecs. Delphine Gay recited her poems to 
collect funds, and the irresistible Mme Récamier was securing finan- 
cial support for the Greeks. The movement was in full swing, and 
Chateaubriand, freed from the restrictions imposed by governmental 
policy, could now support it with enthusiasm. 

One of his first acts was to join the central committee of the Société 
philanthropique called the Comité philhellénique. Other notables 
were also members: the dukes de Choiseul, de Broglie, de Dollberg, 
de Fitz-James; the counts d’Harcourt, de Laborde; the general 
Sébastiani; Casimir Périer, Villemain, Didot, etc. In the Mémoires 


1 Cited by E. Asse, ‘‘L’Indépendance de la Gréce et les Poétes de la Restauration,”’ 
Les Petits Romantiques (Paris, 1900), p. 99. 
2 Casimir Delavigne, @uvres complétes (Paris: Didier, 1866), IV, 62. 
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d’Outre-Tombe! Chateaubriand gives us a succinct account of their 
meetings. The purpose of the committee was at first limited in 
scope. It declared that it was not concerned with political questions, 
but that its purpose was to serve the cause of humanity and religion. 
It made itself known to the provisional government in Greece merely 
as an organization that stood ready to offer assistance and rear at its 
own expense Greek children whose fathers had won distinction in the 
war of independence. As its resources increased, the society sent help 
to Greece; at first, provisions such as bread, biscuits, and flour, but 
later other materials were sent. It also published periodically a 
pamphlet, Documents relatifs ad V’état de la Gréce (Didot, 1826-31) 
which contains a history from day to day of the progress of the war. 

As a member of the Comité philhellénique Chateaubriand sup- 
ported its activities not only by lending the significance of his name 
to the cause but also that of his pen. At the end of July, 1825, his 
Note sur la Gréce was published.’ It is a brochure of a few pages 
which aroused a great deal of interest and was read with avidity by 
the public as well as in the different cabinets; the fact that Chateau- 
briand had been a minister of foreign affairs gave weight to his 


opinion. In December the Note was in its second edition with an 


additional avant-propos. 
The purpose of this pamphlet is explained in the avertissement: 


Ce n’est point un livre, pas méme une brochure, qu’on publie; c’est, 
sous une forme particuliére, le prospectus d’une souscription, et voild pour- 
quoi il est signé: c’est un remerciment et une priére qu’un membre de la 
Société en faveur des Grees adresse 4 la pitié nationale; il remercie des dons 
accordés; il prie d’en apporter de nouveaux; il éléve la voix au moment de 
la crise de la Gréce; et comme pour sauver ce pays, les secours de la générosité 
des particuliers ne suffiroient peut-étre pas, il cherche 4 procurer 4 une cause 
sacrée de plus puissans auxiliaires.® 


Chateaubriand does not pretend to retrace the origin and history of 
the troubles in Greece. His object is simply to call attention to a 
struggle that must come to an end, to fix a few principles, to solve a 
few problems, to present ideas that may take root, to show that 


1 VIII, 28. 
2 Note sur la Gréce par M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, membre d’une société en 
faveur des Grecs (Paris: Le Normant Pére, 1825). 


3 Ibid., pp. v—vi. 
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nothing could be simpler and would cost less effort than the deliver- 
ance of Greece, to act finally through public opinion on the minds of 
the men in power. In the main, he wishes to counteract the views 
presented in the conservative press that argued on these four points: 


1. L’empire ture a été reconnu partie intégrante de l'Europe au congrés 
de Vienne; 2. Le Grand-Seigneur est le souverain légitime des Grecs, d’ov il 
résulte que les Grees sont des sujets rebelles; 3. La médiation des puissances 
& intervenir pourroit élever des difficultés politiques; 4. Il ne convient pas 
qu’un gouvernement populaire s’établisse 4 l’orient de 1’Europe.' 


Sanely, without prejudice and without reserve, our imaginative poet 
disposes of these different questions and comes to this conclusion: 


Les Grecs sont-ils des rebelles et des révolutionnaires? Non. Ont-ils des 
conditions sociales voulues par le droit politique pour étre reconnus des autres 
nations? Oui. Est-il possible de les délivrer sans troubler le monde, sans se 
diviser, sans prendre les armes, sans mettre méme en danger l’existence de la 
Turquie? Oui, et cela dans trois mois, par une seule dépéche collective sous- 
crite des grandes puissances de |’Europe, ou par des dépéches simultanées 
exprimant le méme vceu. Ce sont 14 des piéces diplomatiques qu’on aimeroit 
signer de son sang.” 


Besides all the political discussion, we find all the warmth of 
feeling of which Chateaubriand is capable, because after all it is a 
humanitarian plea: 

La Gréce sort héroiquement de ses cendres; pour assurer son triomphe, 
elle n’a besoin que d’un regard de bienveillance des princes chrétiens. On 
n’accusera plus son courage, comme on se plait encore 4 calomnier sa bonne 
foi. Qu’on lise dans le récit de quelques soldats francais qui se connoissent en 
valeur, qu’on lise le récit de ces combats dans lesquels ils ont eux-mémes 
versé leur sang, et l’on reconnoitra que les hommes qui habitent la Gréce sont 
dignes de fouler cette terre illustre. Les Canaris, les Miaoulis, auroient été 
reconnus pour véritables Grecs 4 Mycale et 4 Salamine. La France, qui a 
laissé tant de grands souvenirs en Orient, qui vit ses soldats régner en Egypte, 
a Jérusalem, 4 Constantinople, 4 Athénes; la France, fille ainée de la Gréce par 
le courage, le génie et les arts, contempleroit avec joie la liberté de ce noble et 
malheureux pays, et se croiseroit pieusement pour elle. ... Quel honneur 
pour la restauration d’attacher son époque A celle de l’affranchissement de 
la patrie de tant de grands hommes!* 


The avant-propos of the Note sur la Gréce, found in the second -edi- 
tion, is as interesting a Philhellenic discussion as the Note itself. As 


1 Ibid., p. 10. 2 Ibid., p. 32. 8 Ibid., pp. 33-35. 
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events developed, the author thought it wise to further add a Preface 
to the third edition which appeared in 1827. 

Almost simultaneously, through the columns of the Journal des 
Débats, the author of the Note sought to perform his devoir filial. 
From the beginning the Journal des Débats favored the Greek insur- 
gents. As soon as the curiosity of the French had been aroused, the 
Débats called attention to publications of current interest. It ac- 
cepted essays and poems on the subject and remained to the end the 
true defender of the Greek cause.! 

Chateaubriand began to contribute to the columns of this liberal 
and Philhellenic newspaper after his arbitrary dismissal from the 
ministry of foreign affairs in June, 1824. There is an element of genu- 
ine candor in his articles for the defense of Greece, although the fact 
that they were used partly as a tool of political opposition cannot be 
entirely dismissed. It would be lengthy to study in detail these con- 
tributions. The important articles are the following: “De la Cause 
des Hellénes” (Oct. 23, 1825) ; “Sur les Lettres de deux Grecs’’ (Dec. 7, 
1825) ; “De la Cl6ture de la session de la Chambre des Pairs” (July 19, 
1826); ““Des Négociations relatives 4 la Gréce’”’ (Oct. 11, 1826). We 
find in these articles the same fervent appeal for the sake of religion, 
humanity, and liberty: 

Le siége de Missolonghi, soit que ce siége ait été levé ou qu’il se soutienne 
encore, soit que la ville foudroyée doive succomber ou sortir triomphante du 
milieu des flammes; ce siége, disons-nous attestera 4 la postérité que les 
Hellénes n’ont point dégénéré de leurs ancétres. Si des gouvernements étoient 
assez barbares pour souhaiter la destruction des Grecs, il ne falloit pas laisser 
aux derniers le temps de déployer un si illustre courage. Il y a trois ou quatre 
ans qu’une politique inhumaine auroit pu nous dire que le fer musulman 
n’avoit égorgé qu’un troupeau d’esclaves révoltés; mais aujourd’hui seroit- 
elle regue 4 parler ainsi d’un sang héroique? L’univers entiers s’éléveroit 
contre elle. On se légitime par l’estime et l’admiration qu’on inspire: les 
peuples acquiérent des droits 4 la liberté par la gloire. ...? 

La postérité pourra-t-elle jamais croire que le monde chrétien 4 l’époque 
de sa plus grande civilisation a laissé des vaisseaux sous pavillons chrétiens 
transporter des hordes mahométanes des ports de |’ Afrique 4 ceux de l’Europe, 
pour égorger des chrétiens? ... Nos péres, que nous appelons barbares, saint 


1 G. Deschamps, ‘Le Philhellénisme du Journal des Débats,"’ Le Livre du centenaire du 
**Journal des Débats’’ (1789-1889) (Paris, 1889), pp. 556-61. 


? Oct. 23, 1825. 
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Louis, quand il alloit chercher des infidéles dans leurs foyers, préteroient-ils 
leurs galéres aux Maures pour envahir |’Espagne?! 

Chateaubriand had by this time become the central figure for the 
enthusiasts of Greek independence. At meetings, held in secret, be- 
cause of the opposition of the government, for the benefit of the heroes 
of the Morea he would always be acclaimed with wild enthusiasm as 
“Je généreux ami de la Gréce.’” 

The year 1826 was disastrous for the insurgents. The hordes of 
Ibrahim systematically devastated the Morea. Missolonghi capitu- 
lated after a siege of eleven months (May, 1825—April, 1826). The 
news of its fall served to excite still further enthusiasm for the heroic 
defenders. The emotion which this catastrophe produced served as 
the turning-point for the conservative opinion of the government. 
Political indifference took a different trend and resulted, just after the 
fall of Athens (May, 1827), in the conclusion of a treaty of interven- 
tion which France, Russia, and England signed on July 6, 1827, fol- 
lowed by the capture of Navarino. This victory, which became known 
in France on November 9, 1827, offered the climax. Royalists con- 
gratulated themselves on the prestige it gave the crown; liberals re- 
garded it as the result of their efforts and their activity in favor of 
the Greeks. In the humblest homes the news of victory was read with 
avidity. Plays were written for the occasion, numerous poems were 
composed—all ephemeral productions, to be crowned with the 
success of the Orientales by Victor Hugo who was expressing public 


sentiment: 

La Gréce est libre: et dans sa tombe 

Byron applaudit Navarin! 
Salut done, Albion! vieille mére des ondes! 
Salut, aigle des czars, qui plane sur deux mondes! 
Gloire 4 nos fleurs de lis dont l’éclat est si beau! 
L’ Angleterre aujourd’hui reconnait sa rivale, 
Navarin la lui rend. Notre gloire navale 
A cet embrasement rallume son flambeau!® 


Chateaubriand could also congratulate himself on his efforts. 
Four days after the news of the success at Navarino, he wrote to 


1 Dec. 7, 1825. 

2 C. Latreille, ‘‘Chateaubriand et le Mouvement philhelléne 4 Lyon en 1826," Bulletin 
de la Société Historique et Archéologique de Lyon, I (1904), 147-57. 

3 Navarin, in the Orientales, uvres complétes de V.H. (ed. Hetzel), II, 67. 
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Mme de Cottens (Nov. 13, 1827): “... Permettez-moi aussi de vous 
faire mes compliments pour notre victoire de Navarin; convenez que 
nous avions bien raison d’étre pour les Grees, alors que personne méme 
n’en voulait!’”! 

We can now understand better the enthusiasm and pride with 
which Chateaubriand wrote the Preface to the 1827 edition of the 
Itinéraire: 

L’Itinéraire a pris par les événements du jour un intérét d’une espéce 
nouvelle: il est devenu, pour ainsi dire, un ouvrage de circonstance, une 
carte topographique du théAtre de cette guerre sacrée sur laquelle tous les 
peuples ont aujourd’hui les yeux attachés. II s’agit de savoir si Sparte et 
Athénes renaitront, ou si elles resteront 4 jamais ensevelies dans Jeur pous- 
siére. Malheur au siécle témoin passif d’une lutte héroique, qui croiroit 
qu’on peut, sans périls comme sans pénétration de l’avenir, laisser immoler 
une nation! Cette faute, ou plutét ce crime, seroit t6t ou tard suivi du plus 
rude chitiment.? 

Chateaubriand was not, however, totally satisfied with the victory 
of Navarino; he constantly worried about other mishaps that might 
occur. Before leaving for his post in Italy in 1828, he pled before the 
Chamber of Peers for the conclusion of a prompt treaty that might 
save the remaining Greeks. In Rome, when fulfilling the duties of 
ambassador, he scanned the papers for news and wrote to Mme 
Récamier: “Nos journaux ont été misérablement tures dans ces 
derniers temps. Comment ont-ils pu jamais oublié la noble cause de 
la Gréce?’’? Later, ““C’est moi qui vous ai envoyé le courrier, porteur 
des bonnes nouvelles de la Morée.’’* In Rome he prepared a Mémoire 
sur l’Orient, for the benefit of the Count de la Ferronays, minister of 
foreign affairs. It is a reasoned critical study of the diplomatic situa- 
tion. It was in Rome also, during the last days of his last political 
mission, that he wrote on April 9, 1829, to the young Canaris, who 
was reared in Paris at the expense of the Comité philhellénique: 

Mon cher Canaris. ... N’oubliez jamais que vous étes né en Gréce; que ma 
patrie devenue libre a versé son sang pour la liberté de la votre; soyez surtout 


t Saint-Quirin, ‘‘Une Correspondance inédite de Chateaubriand,’’ Le Correspondant, 
CCIV, tome 168 (N.S.), 679. 

2 Itinéraire, p. 14. 

3 Souvenirs et Correspondance tirés des papiers de Mme Récamier (Paris, 1859), II, 255. 

4 Ibid., p. 260. 

5’ The ‘‘Mémoire sur |’ Orient” is included in the Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, VIII, 385- 
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bon chrétien, c’est-A-dire honnéte homme, et soumis 4 la volonté de Dieu. 
Avec cela, mon cher petit ami, vous maintiendrez votre nom sur la liste de 
ces anciens fameux Grecs, ov |’a déja placé votre illustre pére.? 

A beautiful note which appropriately discloses the factors which 
were at the basis of Chateaubriand’s enthusiasm for the freedom of 
Greece: the memory of its ancient glory, Christianity, liberty, and 
humanity. 

It is in this manner that Chateaubriand identified himself with the 
Philhellenic movement in France. The extent of his influence, how- 
ever, both on the French Philhellenes as well as European, can be con- 
jectured but not ascertained. The multiplicity of factors (political 
opposition, sympathy as the result of disasters in Greece, interest in 
those who served as volunteers in the Greek army, international 
rivalry, religious interests, etc.), as well as the fact that those inter- 
ested in the cause are legion, renders the problem of determining in- 
fluences extremely difficult. 


Emre Matakis 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Souvenirs et Correspondance ... de Mme Récamier, II, 335. 
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La Chanson d’Aspremont, Chanson de Geste du XII* Siécle. Texte du 
Manuscrit de Wollaton Hall. Edité par Louis Branpin. Tome 
I, 1919; Tome II, 1921. 2° éd., 1923-24. ‘Les Classiques frangais 
du Moyen Age,” publiés sous la direction de Mario Roques. 


Paris: Champion. 

In this latest edition of the Chanson d’ Aspremont, by Louis Brandin, there 
is no literary or linguistic study of the poem; these were evidently reserved for 
the critical text which, the editor anticipates, will some day appear. Since 
1829, when Bekker inserted 1,338 lines of Aspremont in the Introduction to 
his edition of Fierabras, several scholars have published extracts from the 
score of manuscripts that have come down to us.! The longest manuscript 
known to Léon Gautier? was of 10,429 lines, while this one published by 
Brandin is of 11,376 lines. History may well be satisfied, therefore, with this 
publication, especially since Brandin has made use of eight of the other manu- 
scripts to fill in lacunae or to improve the reading of the Wollaton Hall text.’ 
Scholarship, however, may have to wait for many years for the satisfaction of 
all its claims if, as Paul Meyer believed,‘ four or five of the manuscripts of 
Aspremont must be published separately before a critical text can be at- 
tempted. Even then the mass of variants is so great that, in the opinion of the 
same scholar, “il ne faudrait pas songer 4 les joindre toutes 4 une édition 
critique,” an opinion which the result of W. Benary’s® and F. Roepke’s at- 
tempts would support. But this edition of Brandin may serve as a basis for 
a study, not hitherto made, of the language of the Aspremont. Such a study 
may serve to date the work more closely, for after reading the poem it is the 
designation on the title-page, Chanson de geste du XITI® siécle, which first chal- 
lenges attention. 


1It is to be regretted that Brandin did not reproduce in full the Bibliography by 
Fritz Roepke, Greifswald, 1909, instead of merely adding to it a few items. 

2 Les Epopées francaises, III, 70 n. 

3’ Brandin resumes the result of his study of the place which MS W occupies among 
the surviving manuscripts in a short paragraph which concludes: ‘‘Il doit se trouver dans 
le second groupe reconnu par Fritz Roepke; W appartient, sans aucun doute, au groupe 
ACFBR et de plus il offre de nombreux points de contact avec L et M"’ (p. lx). He does 
not explain that A = Roepke’s P!, G =his P?, F =his P5, and M =his L?. 

4 Romania, XIX (1890), 229. 

5 Zeita. fir roman. Phil., XXXIV (1910), 1-25. 

¢ The proper order of certain laisses has been studied by C. I. Wilson, Revue de Philo- 
logie francaise, XX XVII (1925), 21; Brandin has published the C version of the laisses in 
question in an Appendix to his second edition. 
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The latter part at least of Béroul’s Tristan was certainly written after the 
siege of Acre, because of its reference to the epidemic which raged during the 
siege, in 1190-91. Muret, editor of this Tristan, believes it was the work of a 
jongleur intended for public recitation before auditors of less refined taste than 
that of the aristocracy for which the romances of Chrétien de Troyes and those 
of Benoit de Sainte-More were written. It was for just such audiences that 
the Aspremont also was apparently destined. Comparing the language of the 
two works, we find similar violations of Old French syntax and prosody, but 
in the Aspremont they are more numerous and more destructive of the in- 
tegrity of the language. Thus, we find that the accusative of nouns, adjectives, 
and participles often supplants the nominative. If this involved simply the ad- 
ding of or dropping of an s (11, 20, 41, 42, 43, 45, 52, etc.), we might agree that 
here is evidence that the author in writing his monorhyme laisses was-working 
on an older poem in assonance.! But imparisyllables as well as parisyllables are 
involved: 

361. Et j’en dot estre premerains fereor. ... Cf. 365, 369, 374, 461. Oc- 
casionally an s is added to an accusative form to serve as nominative: 

2215. D’eschiés, de tables fu molt bons joeors. Cf. 2217, 4347. In Béroul’s 
Tristan: “parmi les mots de la declinaison imparisyllabique 4 deux radicaux 
home 188 et le nom. Guenelon 3142, 4240 sont les seuls accusatifs qui tiennent 
lieu de nominatifs.’”? 

The nominative is likewise sometimes used for the accusative: 

8908. Durendal tint entainte sans color. Cf. 3285, 6418, 6753. 

The nominative singular is used for the nominative plural: 

3132. Si s’enfuiront li gregnor et li mendre.* Cf. 6878, 6879. 

New formations are found: 2598. a son tré (:livré); 3792. cor (corps) : sor; 
tolt=tuit, 1612, 6733; dot® (doigt):regoi, 7195, 7961; frot (:greslot), 3170; 767. 
Je lor di et otrie (:desdie); 7875. Pres sui quel prueve; 7516. nel comang se tor 
non; 1024. jel senc; 10065. Se icés per¢, ja mais n’arai vertu. 

S is not written before / in mellée, 1581, 1591, etc.; meller, 4275; gellée 
2780.7 The personal pronouns nos, vos are at times written no, vo, before a 
consonant (3770, 4881, etc.); sohaucier=soshaucier, 3863; so ciel=sos ciel, 
10730, 10816, etc.; s final may so far be neglected that we have such a rhyme 
as 488. Li uns demande a l’autre: Que creié (: engignié)? 

Muret remarks that r preceding another consonant was no doubt very 

1 Cf. Brandin, Aspremont (2d ed.), p. ix. Brandin calls attention especially to laisse 
74 (eight lines) and to laisse 343 (fifteen lines), ‘‘qui témoignent d'un état plus ancien 
de notre chanson."’ There may have been an older poem on Aspremont, but after this study 


we are convinced that the occasional mixture of assonance as in 74, or of couplet rhyming 
as well as assonance in 343, testifies to nothing but the poverty of the poet as a rhymer. 

2 Ed. Muret, p. liii. 

* Brandin devotes one of his few notes to this line, citing the poorer line of M in 
elucidation. But the meaning is plain: sans color =‘couleur de sanc.’ 

4 Muret, op. cit., p. lii. 5 Cf. soé ( =soéf): verté, 2643. 

* Muret, op. cit., p. xlv. 7 Brandin, p. vii. 
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lightly pronounced in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and cites in sup- 
port ten examples from the Tristan.1 Examples from Aspremont are numer- 
ous: piés : tiers, 169; rebors : vos, 1051; perjurs : plus (MS C), 1308; rots : pooirs, 
1376; las : ars, 1484; plaisirs : Arrabis, 1754; sejorne : avone (=avoine); 
Challon?=Charlon, 9348; paticlement = particlement, 5149. R would seem to be 
used also to indicate the quality of the preceding vowel: harle=hasle, 208; 
arme=dme, 1193, 2701. The s being often muted before a consonant, this may 
account for sor lui=sos lui, 833, 5761. 

Final ¢ was evidently a vanishing sound, especially after a nasal. Both in 
the line and in rhyme we find such forms as fon (=font) : prodon; cf. 983, 813, 
1368, 9361, 9369. 7 is sometimes written and sometimes not, and written at 
times where it does not belong: ialant : ahant, 6972; oant (Hoc ANNO): 
vallant, 9842; pavellont : font, 2083; talont=talon, 2030; pint=pin, 560. Oc- 
casionally a t is shown to be of little value after other consonants: cort (Ps. 3): 
tror, 370; Espir : revenir, 5963. 

Not only does / not count? for the rhyme (airols : vigoros, 6033) but it indi- 
sates apparently a closer sound of checked g than had previously prevailed: 
tolt, 543; redolt, 3100. A palatal / rhymes with a non-palatal /: ail : estal, 3100, 
etc. 

As in later poets, -aine rhymes with -aigne, 165 ff. N, especially after 7, 
seems to have been a somewhat shifting sound: sebelis : gris, 3257, 6790, 
6793; ensin (=ainst) : roncin, 6479; marin (=marri) : enclin, 6748; hence 
detinrent : porprirent, 1690 ff. 

The author of Aspremont makes use of both legitimate and illegitimate re- 
sources of the language to secure a rhyme. Among the legitimate resources 
might be considered the change of suffixes of nouns and adjectives: irois* 
(:rots), 3824, and irié (:despollié), 1912, and iros (:angoissos), 4787; Saint 
Denis (:arrabis), 981, and Saint Denise (: Frise), 916, and Saint Denie (:rie), 
845. 

Variant verbal forms abound: rendié (Pf. 3), 4148; rendi, 4159; vuidie 
(:folie), 4484; otroie (:banie), 767; sons, 730, and somes, 1281; tere, 768, and 
serait, 3687; termes, 2037, and seromes, 1280; estera, 2666, and estra, 1176; 
avrois (=avrez), 7850, and averés, 2974. 

Actual violence for which no copyist could be responsible is at times done 

1 Op. cit., p. xlvi. 


2 Cf. Carle: Cornualle : valle, 982, 985 ff. The couplet in -age following 982 has very 
plainly been interposed after the composition of the first draft of the poem. 
3 Cf. Muret, op. cit., p. xlvii. 
4 Brandin finds (Tome I, ed. 2, p. 199) that destrois ‘‘ne donne aucun sens”’ in the 
passage 3828 ff.: 
Desconfit l’ont en batalle dos fois, 


Ses paiens mors et tolus ses harnois _ 
Si m’ont tolue m’anor et mes destrois 


If it is recalled that r before s does not for the popular poet interfere with the rhyme, 
destrois =destriers, aS irois =iriés. 
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to the language; the subject and predicate do not agree in number (1864 ff., 
1866, 4471, 9216); the poet changes the gender of his past participles to suit 
his rhyme (690, 1115, 1293); the past definite is used for the past participle: 
Ne fu par toi li dus Alons ocis 
Et ses deus filles a putage mesis? [1477] 


In line 6012, ei is added apparently to complete the line: 
En halte cort ne devons estre eii 
Se ne poons tenir un mescreii. 


In Dona li onge itel con il voldra (7648), the future voldra is used only to rhyme 
with baptissa (cf. 3924, 6756, 7648). The indicative is used for the subjunctive: 
Dameledex les confont (: sont), 2087. 

Nyrop finds (II, § 161. 5) the earliest example of the endings of the first 
and second persons plural of the imperfect and the conditional used as one 
syllable in Huon de Bordeaux, but Aspremont offers a few examples: Por corre 
un jor nel verriés recreir, 2818 (cf. 3107, 3591, 4891, 9091). Léon Gautier, writ- 
ing years ago, said that Aspremont was written at the very close of the twelfth 
century, or at the beginning of the thirteenth. A study of the vocabulary con- 
firms the opinion that the latter supposition is nearer the truth, for we find 
in it learned, half-learned, late, and comparatively rare forms: cf. mostardin, 
130=monteniers, 139, applied to falcons; remansus, 619 (: Danebus) =remés, 
7901 =remascu, 8185; en buie et en anel, 707=‘in close confinement,’ an ex- 
ample of which is cited by Godefroy from the Chronicles of St. Denis: arival, 
187 = rivage; afenestré, 2628, not in Godefroy (cf. fenestré, 10539) ; gresloi, 3171 
(Godefroy gives only greslis and gresle). El cors li fait de sa lance un espoi, 
Mort le trestorne, 3176, means evidently that he “‘spits” him with his lance, but 
Godefroy correctly recognizes espot as a variant of espiét, espiel, épieu. One 
asks one’s self if Vice, 3539, may not be merely a typographical error! 
for rice, although it is found in. the second edition also of Brandin’s work, for 
by far the earliest example of vice in Godefroy is vice-chancellier (anno 1259). 
But Eaumon was indeed viceroy; his father Agolant was king, but had ceded 
his authority to his son. Encreant, 4737, is evidently for escriant (cf. escriér, 
4266). Cuisenier, 5527, is coined apparently for the rhyme (:levier) in place 
of la cuisine. In la lor crestienée, 5328, it seems probable that lor is an error for 
loi. Anparlier, 304, 5665: Godefroy does not give this word= ‘spokesman.’ 
Preécier, 6832, Cités alames et casteax preécier (var. preechier):preecier may 
be a misreading for peceier (cf. 3446, 8570). Calidre, 6626, a term not found 
in Godefroy, a title of Gorant. Veutre, 6274, cel veutre felon, ‘hound’:One 
example of veutre in this sense is given by Godefroy, li felon viautre, from the 
Miracles de Notre Dame. Posnée, 8060: Godefroy gives an example of posnis, 
but not of posnée= ‘puissance.’ Engier, 7060, 7547, 10627, is found in the 


1 Similarly, in 1. 7005, dez is perhaps an error for duz: A la viande s'est li dex repairés. 
In 1. 8947, Li quinze mile ont tres lor d’els deguerpi; d’els is undoubtedly an error for dels = 


dex =dieuz. 
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Glossary’ of Brandin’s edition with the definition ‘gratifier,’ ‘accroftre la 
puissance,’ ‘multiplier,’ meanings which suit only one of the passages (7060). 
The other two passages in which engier occurs are similar: 

Cent dehés ait ja mais querroit m’engier! [7547] 

Cent dehés ait ja mais quesist m’engier! [10627] 
One cannot imagine Charlemagne calling down a “hundred curses” on anyone 
who would seek to gratify him or to increase his power. It is plain that we 
have not to do with ongier >engier > *invicaRg,’ as in the first case, but with 
engier = ‘jemand belistigen,’ ‘quilen,’ from *ANGICARE, ‘aingstigen,’ a meaning 
which suits the passage admirably. Em bas parole, ne se puet enhaucier, 9023: 
Here enhaucier in the sense of ‘to speak aloud’ is without example. Ensere- 
menté, 11321, evidently made on serment, is not in Godefroy. Sipon, 11068: 
Sor une kielte de paile de sipon is entered in the Glossary with a question mark. 
It seems probable that it is an adjective form variant of sipois, Ciprois, used 
for the noun Chypre, Cypre. The island of Cyprus played an important réle 
politically in the early years of the thirteenth century. For the form, cf. 
Pullois for Pouille, 966; Torois, 1374= Torainne, (4031); sablon, 1984= sabloi, 


3168. 
Lucy M. Gay 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Philippe Quinault. Sa Vie et son @iwvre. By EtteENNE Gros. Paris: 


Librairie ancienne Honoré Champion, 1926. 


This is a large book; its seven hundred and sixty-eight pages of subject 
matter are large octavo pages, closely printed. It has footnotes in abun- 
dance with a very complete Bibliography and Index at the end. Few errors 
have struck the reviewer’s attention. The following are momentarily dis- 


1 None of the words here commented upon, unless specifically so stated, are found in 
the Glossary. The definitions of the words given are frequently not illuminating: misorder, 
for example, is given with reference to 1. 8907 alone, whereas it appears first in 1. 4459 as 
milsodor which indicates its exact meaning, a horse worth ‘‘mille sous d’or’’; garison in 
1. 956 means ‘protection,’ to be sure, and in 1. 1056, ‘secours,’ but in ll. 1587 and 1836 
it means ‘provision.’ 

In the Index of Proper Names the information given is most meager. Under Johant, 
for example, 1. 5365, where we read La terre tient de moi prestre Johant, there is found 
simply ‘le prétre Jean,’ and the beauty of the line may be entirely lost. In ll. 1744 ff., we 
read En piés se drece dus Joifrois de Paris, Grise Gonele, uns dus de molt grant pris, and if 
by chance one should want to know why Joifrois de Paris was called ‘‘Grise Gonelle,”’ one 
finds in the Index simply the repetition of the name. Nor is any hint given to the unini- 
tiated that it was undoubtedly due to the popularity of the Lay of Graelent that Graelent, 
‘‘né de Bretagne,”’ is the Deduitor Karle (9484) and scarcely less valiant than Roland. 

Even French readers might be grateful for a note somewhere reminding them that 
oi might be reduced to i or to o, or eu to e: queu>qué, ‘cook,”’ 7761; eu =o: keute =coude, 
8270; reubé =robé, 1485; quoi =choiz, 3969, as well as coi (quieTuMm), 4364; dant, 279 = 
dont (pomINuM), 2539. 

2 Cf. aengié, Aspremont, 508. * Korting, Wtb. (1908), s.v. 
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concerting: page 2, last paragraph, “1683” instead of “1783”; page 97, first 
paragraph, “1531” instead of “1631”; page 114, note 5, “1673” instead of 
“1873”; page 63, paratt for paratt (parer); finally, on page 201, a misstatement 
- due to a bad reading on the part of the compositor or a lapsus calami on the 
part of the author: “La scéne de L’Etourdi est 4 Séville’”’; read, “est a 
Messine”’ (en Sicile). 

The work is divided into four parts: ‘‘I. La Vie et le Milieu” (pp. 1-177); 
“TI. Les Comédies” (pp. 181-255); “III. Les Tragi-comédies et les Tragédies 
(pp. 251-512); “IV. Les Tragédies lyriques (pp. 513-768).” 

The biography, given in the first section, is all that one could wish. To 
read it is to become thoroughly acquainted with the poet and, as it were, to ex- 
perience with him his environment: a result accomplished by a very skilful 
co-ordination of the material presented. No book in the reviewer’s ken gives 
a clearer insight into the literary relations and practices of the period than 
this account of the way in which Quinault, son of a baker, valet of Tristan 
l’Hermite, acquired fame and fortune at the court of Louis XIV. “Le chef- 
d’ceuvre de Quinault, ce n’est ni L’Astrate ni La Meére coquette: le chef- 
d’ceuvre de Quinault, c’est sa vie” (p. 96). 

The historical portions of the other three parts are no less excellent. The 
author’s method in these sections is to present a discussion of the sources, the 
poet’s procédés in the appropriation of his source material, the history of the 
Mise en scéne, and the relationship of his works to other plays. In Part II, 
treating of the comedies, there is an interesting discussion of the possible con- 
nection between L’Indiscret and L’Etourdi of Moliére (pp. 194 ff.). The first 
section of Part III—the historical portion—is an illuminating chapter for 
the relatively neglected history of the tragédie romanesque with many inter- 
esting side lights on other authors in this genre and an especially suggestive 
treatment of Bellérophon and Phédre (pp. 332 ff.). Part IV, dealing with the 
field in which Quinault was a creator, the opera, is with the biography the 
most interesting and perhaps the most important part of the book. In spite 
of the author’s regret, expressed in the Preface, that he was unable to include 
a chapter on the history of the opera, he has presented very clearly the re- 
lation of Quinault’s work to the Italian opera, the ballets, the piéces a ma- 
chines, and, more remotely, to the tragédie antique of the Greeks. He traces 
the evolution, conditioned by the exigencies of the times, by which Quinault 
arrived at something not far removed from genuine music-drama in his last 
operas, Roland (1685) and Armide (1686). He gives a lively picture of the 
favor accorded the new genre by Louis XIV, of the attacks made upon it for 
moral and aesthetic reasons, and discusses its influence upon subsequent 
tragedy in France. 

Unfortunately, the author, obsessed apparently by the desire to settle 
definitely ‘‘la place et la valeur de l’ceuvre dramatique” and “la valeur lit- 
téraire” (des livrets), has felt it incumbent upon him to interlard his historical 
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portions with minute plot analyses and with still more minute psychological 
anatomies of the characters. Of the thirty-five pages in the chapter on “La 
Mére coquette,” for example, from twenty to twenty-five pages are given 
over to that sort of thing, and it is a heavy load for the play to carry. In 
Part III the reader is personally conducted three times through the tragi- 
comedies and the tragedies: ‘“‘I. Les Sujets et les Sources; Les Procédés 
d’Invention” (pp. 251-336); “II. L’Action et l’Intrigue”’ (pp. 337-92); “III. 
Les Caractéres et la Psychologie” (pp. 393-497). The first excursion is 
most satisfying, the second trip is less exciting, one is glad to see the end of 
the third. For these last two portions, however, pages 820 and 821 of the 
quite detailed Table des matiéres offer indications which will enable the reader 
to gauge quite accurately the length of his jumps over matter which will be 
the least interesting. 

On the whole, these long pages of plot and character analysis, built up 
by the laborious accumulation of phrases nuancées, present, in greatly diluted 
form, only what has been more clearly and graphically suggested in the his- 
torical portions of the work. At any rate, the inclusion in these historical 
portions of a few striking statements buried here and there in the two or three 
hundred pages of fluid discussion just alluded to would have sufficed to set 
the poet in his place: ‘“ L’esprit de son théatre est l’esprit du roman” (p. 352); 
“Voyez le récit du V° acte (Bellérophon): entre Euripide et Sénéque d’une 
part, et de Gomberville de l’autre, il n’hésite pas; c’est Gomberville qu’il 
choisit”’ (p. 344); ““Tandis que, dans ses héros, le poéte s’est contenté de 
peindre un type, il a eu, semble-t-il, dans ses héroines, l’ambition de peindre 
des caractéres” (p. 449); but: ‘“‘Quinault ne sait pas, comme Racine, donner 
& ses moindres héroines une personalité”’ (p. 456); still: “‘L’héroine de Qui- 
nault, qu’elle se nomme Tomyris ou Elise, n’est plus une marionnette actionée 
par les ficelles de la convention; c’est un étre doué de sensibilité, capable 
d’aimer et 4 l’occasion de souffrir. Voila dans ce thédtre l’essentielle nou- 
veauté” (p. 488). 

This criticism affects, of course, in no wise the only conclusion to which 
this review could lead. Whoever reads this book will bring away a very clear 
conception of Quinault and of his work. It is an important contribution to 
the literary history of the seventeenth century in France. 

CoLBERT SEARLES 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith. Now first collected and edited with 
an Introduction and notes by Ronaup S. Crane. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xli+147. 


It is with the definite purpose of contributing to the canon of Gold- 
smith’s works that Professor Crane has collected these essays into a volume, 
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thus producing, if the attribution is accepted, a Goldsmith “first edition.” 
“The eighteen essays printed in this volume,” we are told in the Preface, “‘ap- 
peared originally, between January, 1760, and June, 1762, as anonymous con- 
tributions to the British Magazine, the Royal Magazine, the Public Ledger, 
the Lady’s Magazine, and Lloyd’s Evening Post.” We are asked to pass on the 
evidence for Goldsmith’s authorship of them. 

Such studies are always beset with difficulties and pitfalls which are often 
not apparent to the enthusiastic investigator. It may be said at once that 
Professor Crane has not only avoided these, but has, by his precision of meth- 
od, his thoroughness of scholarship, his ripeness of judgment, and candor of 
presentation, provided us with a model for studies of this kind. 

The evidence he brings to bear on the problem is to a large extent in- 
ternal, and internal evidence is of course notoriously treacherous. In the 
present case, however, there are two modifying conditions: first, Goldsmith 
had a characteristic habit, already noted by Goldsmith scholars and now 
further studied by Professor Crane, of repeating ideas in similar or identical 
phraseology; second, the parallels noted are frequently interwoven with both 
earlier and later acknowledged works by Goldsmith. In such cases identity of 
authorship is a simpler and more convincing explanation than a complicated 
sequence of borrowings or accidental parallels. 

The internal evidence is, however, clinched by two kinds of external evi- 
dence. First, Goldsmith was contributing to the periodicals in which these 
essays appeared, at the time when they appeared; thus the element of the 
haphazard is eliminated. Second, nine of these essays were originally printed 
as parts of series of essays, from which Goldsmith himself reprinted other 
essays as his own; and thus a high degree of probability is established for his 
authorship of the remainder of each series. Where the evidence is not con- 
clusive, as in the case of the first and thirteenth essays, Professor Crane him- 
self notes the fact. And in an Appendix he discusses a considerable number of 
possible attributions which may prove of value to future students. 

As to the literary value of these essays, Professor Crane is making no large 
claims. But he quite properly values them for the light they throw on Gold- 
smith’s greater achievements. Strange to record, the author of The Traveller 
has been generally patronized as a person of undistinguished mind, and every- 
one knows how Macaulay supposed that The Deserted Village was an impossible 
dream, created in the poor poet’s mind by a confusion between English and 
Irish villages. Here is where Professor Crane has made his most startling dis- 
covery: a letter to Lloyd’s Evening Post in 1762, undoubtedly by Goldsmith, 
narrating an actual case of a deserted village about fifty miles from London. 
That this case was neither fictitious nor solitary any reader may discover 
who consults the newspapers for the decade before Goldsmith’s letter. Less 
striking, perhaps, but nevertheless of very great importance, are the essays 
that contribute to our knowledge of the genesis of The Traveller. The publica- 
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tion of these essays will therefore call for a more sympathetic appraisal of the 
side of Goldsmith which criticism has too persistently neglected. There is an 
interesting contemporary characterization of him among a series of candid 
sketches in The History of Robinhood Society (London, 1764): “A Man of 
Learning and Judgment, Author of An Inquiry into the modern State of 
Literature in Europe, and many other ingenious Works; a good Orator, and 
a candid Disputant, with a clear Head, and an honest Heart.’’ With this 
compare Thackeray: ‘You come hot and tired from the day’s battle, and this 
sweet minstrel sings to you. Who could harm the kind vagrant harper? 
Whom did he ever hurt? He carries no weapon save the harp on which he 
plays to you, ete.’”” Charming as this sentimental passage is, it is quite unfair 
to Goldsmith. Professor Crane has provided in this admirable volume the 
right kind of corrective. 

The reviewer notes with pleasure that the volume is an addition to the 
increasing number of beautifully printed books which are now coming from 
some of our university presses. 

Louis I. BREDVOLD 

Un'VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Orientations étrangéres chez Honoré de Balzac. By FERNAND BALDEN- 
SPERGER. Paris: Champion, 1927. “Bibliothéque de la Revue 
de littérature comparée,” Tome XXXI. Pp. xviii+274. 


The above-mentioned ‘“Bibliothéque” has of late furnished an unusual 
number of substantial studies. Some of these will concern us in a later issue. 
The present volume, by a confirmed Balzacian, is excellent in two respects: 
the development of its proper theme, namely, the foreign associations and 
derivations of the master-novelist; and the profound general knowledge and 
understanding of Balzac displayed by its author. 

He begins by pointing out that Balzac belonged early to the “European” 
stock at large rather than to the straight French tradition, by reason of the 
heterogeneous nature of his interests and themes. European celebrity came, 
before 1835, to compensate for the modified appreciation, flavored by jealousy, 
of the French themselves. Balzac was valued by Goethe and by the circle of 
Metternich; he was immensely admired in Russia and in Germany; he was 
both loved and hated in Italy; he was praised by the Brownings in the forties. 
The way was thus paved for the “drums and tramplings”’ of later generations 
of Balzacians, springing from the four quarters of the globe. 

What he gave to the world he had taken, in his omnivorous fashion, all the 
way from Norway to Bagdad. Professor Baldensperger brings out that the 
cosmopolitan themes derive, as often as not, from personal association with 
Koreff or Liszt, Rossini or Wronski. But of course the major part of the book 
is devoted to suggesting probable or possible literary sources for much of the 
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Comédie humaine. I say “possible,’’ because in one tendency the author fol- 
lows the méthode lansonienne; rather than a direct source, he often suggests a 
bookish environment, a certain atmospheric pressure on a given story. For 
example, the tales of Hoffmann will make their impact on Adieu or on 
Gambara, without implying definitely parallel passages. 

In most cases, it is a question of a foreign astral influence which became 
visible for a time, to fade out gradually or to become absorbed in other, 
fresher impulsions. Thus Balzac’s youth, coinciding with that of the Romantic 
Movement, took an imaginative delight in oriental tales. Like Gautier, he ad- 
mired Eastern houris, sought exotic refuge in the perfumed magic of Bagdad, 
and strewed his stories with allusions to the pays des réves d’or. Rubempré is 
his Aladdin and Béatrix his Princess Badoura. 

But this is not a profound or lasting obsession. The influence of the Tale 
of Terror, more enduring, is effective in the drames which present a more or 
less criminal conspiracy, e.g., that of the Thirteen. Incidentally, Professor 
Baldensperger does not seek to exhaust these various influences, especially 
where, as with the School of Terror, as with Scott, Cooper, and Sterne, there 
exist other large monographs dealing with each subject. The author’s aim is 
rather to emphasize the essential nature of every principal contribution to 
Balzac’s edifice. Thus Sterne’s “humour” counts mainly on the earlier novels 
and the Physiologie du mariage, where also—thanks to the personal suasion 
of Mme de Berny—one may find traces of Wertherism. Scott and Cooper 
(whose Mohicans are a bit neglected) are considered as imparting to the author 
of Les Chouans a local and topographical sense of the past. In these cases, as 
in others, it is wisely insisted that the impulsion given often operated to urge 
Balzac beyond his early masters—to fill in the scenario, to do what they had 
left undone. And the said masters might well have murmured: 

After me cometh a builder; 
Tell him I too have known. .... 


In connection with psycho-physics, the essential idea of homogeneity in 
the whole human machine is rightly traced back to Lavater; but a new empha- 
sis is placed on Balzac’s probable frequentation of the Museum of Natural 
History, then (ca. 1827) directed by Cuvier. Together with his “adventurous 
therapeutics,’ Hoffmann contributes an interest in the fantastic, Faust in the 
satanic, while Swedenborg’s “fourth dimension” is located by the weird 
Séraphita in the icy pallor of Norway. At the other end of Europe, Balzac 
hastens to draw examples of la passion intense from Italy and Spain. The im- 
portance of his Italian sojourns seems unduly minimized. 

The concluding chapters bring in such matters as Balzac’s interest in 
music, in pseudo-science (e.g., La Recherche de lV’absolu), the foundations of 
his mysticism, its connection with Mme Hanska and with idealized types of 
women in the Comédie, his conscious succession to Goethe via Germany as a 
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European figure, and the reasons for the maintenance of this wide prestige, 
which has grown in importance since the great war. The “Epilogue” particu- 
larly contains much thought-provoking material. 

The author’s style suffers occasionally from an embarrassment of mental 
wealth or else from a tendency to take a great deal for granted and proceed to 
further embroideries. He is so much au ceur de son sujet that he may leave 
the untrained reader floundering on its periphery. But how he knows the 
art of transitions, of stringing and assorting his pearls! How much of this 
gentle art could our dissertation-writers learn from him! Altogether, the 
volume has an extraordinary richness and suggestiveness; it is the fruit of one 
of the best-furnished minds of our epoch; it is a contribution of the first mag- 
nitude to Balzac literature. 

E. Preston Darcan 

University oF Cuicaco 


French Poetry and Modern Industry (1830-1870). By Extuiotr M. 
Grant. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. viii+ 
218. $2.50. 


After a brief presentation of French economic development from 1830 
to 1870, including the growth of cotton mills, the invention of railroad, steam- 
ship, and telegraph, the encouragement given by Napoleon III to the indus- 
trial movement, and the humanitarian problems arising from the continued 
multiplication of machines, the author enters into a thorough and illuminat- 
ing study of the industrial poetry which grew up along with material improve- 
ments. 

In the reign of Louis-Philippe, which represents the period of first contact 
between this new force, mechanism, and poetry, the results are for the most 
part colorless, conventional verse save in such rare poems as Alfred de Vigny’s 
Paris where can be felt a consciousness of the tremendous growth of a new 
world: 

—Je ne sais si c’est mal, tout cela; mais c’est beau! 
Mais c’est grand! mais on sent jusqu’au fond de son Ame 
Qu’un monde tout nouveau se forge 4 cette flamme. 


Among the fervent opponents of this on-coming civilization are Alfred de 
Musset, as might be expected, and Auguste Barbier with his humanitarian 
concern for the workers—“ peuple de vivants rabougris et chétifs’’—and his 
fear that because of machinery the beauty cf nature may eventually be de- 
stroyed. The unfortunate accident of 1842 on the Paris-Versailles Railroad 
is responsible for Vigny’s recommendation that the railroad be used only in 
case of emergencies. To this accident is also due a satire by Pommier in which 
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he dubs the railroad a “joli petit moyen de briser les carcasses”! Pommier 
charges industry not only with death by accident but with all the vices in- 
herent in a factory system, the reduction of men to automatons, the disap- 
pearance of the “‘good old times,” and the impossibility of reconciling beauty 
with material progress. During the forties a group of workmen-poets ap- 
peared in print. The chief attraction of their usually conventional poetry is 
the occasional description of the industrial milieux familiar to them. In 1844 
the French Academy proposed the discovery of steam as the subject for its 
annual Concours. In the midst of this growing interest in industry, doubts 
are expressed by Jules Michelet, Victor Hugo, and Théodore de Banville as 
to the value of materialism. Notwithstanding their anxiety, industry and 
the poetry of industry continue to develop. Lyons has her group of poets 
among whom appear Jean Tissier with his vivid La Locomotive and Pierre 
Dupont who, in his Le Chauffeur de locomotive, graphically bids the engineer 
give “‘oats to his horse” which “saddled and bridled”’ will travel over moun- 
tain and plain, “‘eyes flaming and mane waving.” The Belgian poets, too, pro- 
vide striking lines on the same theme. To one the locomotive or remorqueur, 
as it was popularly known in Belgium, is an 
Eléphant par la force et cheval par la grace, 
Tigre par la vitesse et lion par l’audace ... 


and also the fils ailé du Progrés which is to realize all the divine dreams of 
future humanity. This poet, Weustenraad, Mr. Grant looks upon as a pre- 


cursor of Emile Verhaeren. 

In the following decade the great problem arose as to whether mechanism 
was a fit poetic theme. Its defenders were found in a group of young writers 
connected with the Revue de Paris whose fervent enthusiasm brought forth 
in 1855 Maxime du Camp’s Les Chants modernes, the Preface of which is the 
manifesto of the group. It accuses contemporary poetry of dancing on the 
tight-rope of Alexandrines, of being void of purpose and of intellect because 
French writers continue to invoke the gods of Greece and refuse to live the 
life of their times. The attack is, of course, a direct fling at the adherents of 
lV Art pour l Art who, though interested in science, refused to admit industry 
into poetry. Du Camp’s Preface and poems drew sharp protests from such 
writers as Flaubert, Planche, Leconte de Lisle, Renan, and others. The gist 
of their objections is that industry must be considered always as subordinate 
to man and the arts, that man needs an “‘ideal’”’ and cannot be content with 
mere material comforts, that inspiration does not spring from things, and that 
the author of Les Chants modernes has written exercises rather than inspired 
poetry. 

In the years immediately following this controversy Banville produces 
his Odes funambulesques with the avowed purpose of attacking materialism 
and rendering it ridiculous. A few excellent poets, nevertheless, admit with 
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much more friendliness the new element. Baudelaire, though hostile in theory, 
uses an occasional metaphor drawn from the world of mechanics, and Hugo 
with his usual breath-taking power presents the locomotive as a symbol of 
man’s progress. Mr. Grant sees in the emphasis which Hugo lays on the de- 
velopment of the material world in La Légende des siécles the possible influence 
of Du Camp. 

Little change is observable in the attitudes displayed during the last dec- 
ade of this study. The quarrel over Les Chants modernes faded from view 
as the Parnassians increased in strength. Indeed, several of these turned for 
subject matter to the themes of industry, and we find Coppée writing of a 
locomotive and train, Villiers de l’Isle Adam describing an engine in the 
“manner of Goya”’: 

Admirons le colosse au torride gosier 
Abreuvé d’eau bouillante et nourri de brasier, 
Cheval de fer que l’homme dompte! 


and finally Sully Prudhomme, whose factory experiences led him to a minute 
depiction of a foundry and to a philosophy of the grandeur of labor. 

Among the most interesting pages of this book are those treating the in- 
fluence of industry on poetic language, which take note of the early horror 
evoked by such words as railway, tunnel, and express, and indicate the re- 
markably successful effort of the poets to avoid these neologisms. The Greek 
word pyroscaphe is preferable to the harsh English steamer, and even pyro- 
scaphe can be avoided by such terms as léviathan, flottantes galéres, etc. The 
French classical vocabulary is amply able to find synonyms for the locomo- 
tive, and the new word is smothered under such mythical figures of speech 
as hippogriffe enflammé, fabuleux coursier, brune centauresse, hydre du chaos, 
and hippocampe de fer. The telegraph is notably described as the “invisible 
alphabet galopant sur des c4bles.”” The fact that only a fair number of the teck.- 
nical words came into poetry at this time is due not only to poetic sensibilities, 
but to the fact that industry had by no means reached a full development by 
1870, and also to the tendency on the part of the poets to use new inventions 
as bridges to the abstract ideas of progress, humanitarianism, and science. 

Appendix A contains the verses referred to but not cited in the text; 
Appendix B is a vocabulary of mechanical terms giving the date of the ap- 
pearance of each word and the poets using it. The Bibliography of Poems 
and Prose Works studied is arranged chronologically. 

Mr. Grant has made a very interesting and valuable contribution to a 
phase of French letters, narrow in the sense of poetic value and quantity, 
very broad in its connection with the great industrial movement of the nine- 
teenth century, which left its mark on the novel and the drama of the day as 


well as on the poetry. H N 
ILDA NORMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Selma Lagerléf: Heimat und Leben; Kiinstlerschaft; Werke; Wirkung 
und Wert. By Wauter A. BeRENDSOHN. Munich: Albert Lan- 


gen, 1927. Pp. 371. 

Selma Lagerléf is one of the most widely read of contemporary authors. 
At the end of 1925 the sale of her works in the original Swedish had reached the 
impressive total of more than 1,600,000 volumes, testifying to her amazing 
popularity among 7,000,000 people who speak her native tongue. Her German 
publisher has sold since 1903 nearly 500,000 volumes, and her books have 
been translated, as a whole or in part, into thirty-one foreign languages, 
exclusive of Ido and Esperanto. Few of the ephemeral best sellers in any 
country can match this record. 

Her work has now been made the subject of a penetrating and competent 
study by a German critic, Professor Berendsohn of Hamburg, which helps to 
explain the causes of her popularity. Beginning with a brief account of her life, 
he proceeds in successive divisions of his book to analyze the principles and 
nature of her art, to examine and interpret one by one the several works, and 
finally to attempt an appraisal of her influence and the permanent significance 
of her literary production. The book is written con amore, shows on every page 
a thorough acquaintance with the subject, and will doubtless long remain the 
standard study of Selma Lagerléf’s work and art. It has been received with 
deserved appreciation in Sweden, and the novelist’s publisher is said to have 
remarked that ‘it was a shame this book was not written by a Swede.” 

The author belongs to the modern school of German critics and historians 
of literature, and his method is the new method of literary criticism in Ger- 
many, applied with a thoroughness and conscientiousness which must disarm 
even those who incline to skepticism regarding the validity of its results. He 
admits his own apprehension that the science of the history of literature may 
be brought too far under the dominance of philosophy, and professes his in- 
tention to defend the autonomy of his subject and to help establish it on a 
firm basis of its own. So far as he is himself concerned, he relies evidently more 
upon psychology than philosophy. The passage on page 121, under the head- 
ing ‘“Triebkrafte,” dealing with the emotional content of the art of oral narra- 
tion and its connection with the mechanism of dreams, is orthodox Freudian 
doctrine. Though Professor Berendsohn has studied the new psychology with 
profit, he is no pious neophyte who has swallowed the canon whole and dis- 
gorges ill-digested lore propounded in the technical vocabulary of the neurolo- 
gist. He avoids treating his subject like a clinical case. His book shows, on 
the contrary, a marked capacity for independent thinking and cogent argu- 
ment in support of his points of view, which always command respect even 
when they fail to convince. 

His most original and significant contribution, as he himself recognizes, is 
the third chapter, on ‘The Influence of the Art of Oral Narration.” This 
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chapter he calls the “germ” and “nucleus” of his book. Here he has set him- 
self the task of analyzing minutely the art of Selma Lagerléf with the purpose 
of determining as accurately as possible what it owes to the literary technique 
of the folk-tale. After developing the specific laws of composition in oral 
narrative as distinguished from book literature, he shows the intimate connec- 
tion of the authoress with popular tradition, in her life and in her work, and 
reveals the influence of this form of art upon her own in the division of her 
novels into short-narrative units, many of them mutually independent, the 
uniform emphasis on action rather than description or reflection, the vividness 
and objectivity of her presentation as a whole—all features of the prose litera- 
ture of the folk, and pointing to a common origin in the mysterious depths 
of the unconscious. Her treatment of the supernatural, which is conceived 
and represenied as active in the world of reality, brings her near to the didactic 
forms of oral tradition. Finally, the development of her conscious attitude 
toward the miraculous in the course of her works, from a hesitant rationalism 
to unabashed acceptance, is described and illustrated by apposite examples. 

The author is not misled by his thesis into a one-sided estimate. He recog- 
nizes that the influence of oral narrative accounts for only a part of the 
phenomenon, and that Selma Lagerléf’s work contains cultural elements 
transcending the limitations of popular art, that she far surpasses the authors 
of the folk-tales, for example, in her ability to reveal psychological states, “the 
goal of all genuine modern poetry.”’ Hans Kinck has shown, in a brilliant 
essay in Mange Slags Kunst, how narrowness of vision, in themselves and 
more particularly in their audiences, cramped the art of the Icelandic story- 
tellers and operated to prevent their understanding of the more problematical 
and complex characters among the men and women of the sagas. The art of 
Selma Lagerléf, though fed from the inexhaustible reservoir of folk-poetry, has 
a breadth of view and a depth of psychological insight, a beauty of moral 
idealism and a profound religiosity, which are foreign to popular literature of 
any land or age. 

F. Stanton Cawley 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Lyric Pioneers of Modern Germany. By Sotomon Liptzin. “Studies 
in German Social Poetry.”” New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1928. 

Dr. Solomon Liptzin, of the College of the City of New York, has chosen 
an important and interesting subject, which is inadequately treated in the 
histories of German literature. He indicates at the outset the focus of his 
account by describing literature as “the seismograph of life.” His approach 
is essential to the type of lyric which is his subject. He motivates the large and 
ever widening current of the modern social-political lyric by an adequate 
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survey of the development of the political, economic, and social comprehen- 
sion of life. He draws a large number of important lyrical spokesmen of the 
rising order from obscurity, and interprets them with sympathetic yet sound 
discernment. In sum, he applies a well-informed modern conception of en- 
vironment to a class of lyrical poetry in which its environment is most directly 
embodied. 

The book, tersely written and comparatively brief, is full of substance. 
It is impossible to give, within this limited space, a summary that would do 
justice to it. The reviewer prefers instead to call attention to the most valu- 
able quality of Dr. Liptzin’s work, namely, summary discernment, and to 
select at random a few poets recovered from oblivion, and a few cases in which 
poetic work generally known for its more traditional character receives new 
illumination. 

The Young German Movement is characterized as follows: 

It does not, as did the Romantic Movement, seek to escape to a world of 
dreams that lack the breath and the smell of earth. Nor does it walk in the foot- 
steps of life, reverently copying life’s minutest traces, as does the realistic lyric of 
a later day. The writer of this day rather regards himself as a born leader of men, 
as the prophet who is to point the way into the future. The poem with a purpose, 
the drama with a mission, the novel with a thesis flourish. The interest in artistic 
form is subordinated to an interest in content. Poets are prized not for the beauty 
of their imagery or the depth of their emotion, but for their specific message. 


Dr. Liptzin brings out for the first time the full significance of Chamisso’s 
social lyrics and of the “Song of the Weavers.” He recalls from editorial 
banishment Gustav Freytag’s ‘Harlot”’ and shows the great influence it had 
on the lyric of social pity. He develops clearly the divergence of the purpose 
of pity and social melioration from that of social resentment and revolt. He 
offers a good account of the significance of the new humanitarianism arising 
from the teachings of Feuerbach, Strauss, St. Simon, and others. He gives 
their dues to revolutionary poets like Beck, Meissner, Piittmann, Dronke, 
and many others. He shows in the chapter on ‘“‘Weltschmerz”’ the important 
distinction between a reactionary, impotent Romantic disgust with the order 
of society (he ignores, strangely, Schopenhauer) and the hot passion for radical 
reorganization and disorganization, including Hood’s “Song of the Shirt,” 
Béranger’s lyrics, and Dickens’ novels among foreign influences. 

It is a lucid and instructive book. It will be valuable as a summary 
introduction to the genetic environment not only of the lyrical but also of the 
dramatic and prose literature of the nineteenth century until the modern 
period beginning with Kretzer. 
Martin ScotTzE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE COPLAS DEL PERRO DE ALBA 


POSTSCRIPT 

It may not be without interest to increase the discussion of the notorious 
Coplas, presented in Modern Philology, XXIII, 417-44, with some account 
of two further editions hitherto inaccessible to the public. 

One of these was mentioned by Montoto;! the other appears to be entirely 
unknown. Both are preserved in the private library of His Excellency the 
Duke of T’Serclaes, who has kindly given permission to have reproductions 
made.” The first pliego, which we shall designate as “A, 4,” may be described 
as follows: 

(A, 4) 

El pleito de los moriscos con el perro de Alua,/ dela burla que les hizo. 
Agora nuevamente trobada, por el bachiller Iuan/ de Trasmiera residente en 
Salamanca, la qual hizo a/ ruego y pedimiento de vn sefior. / En Barcelona. afio. 
1578.// 


The last four lines are in the smaller type used for the text. Below the title, 
inside a narrow ornamental border, appear three small woodcuts representing, 
left to right, (1) a nobleman or soldier (smallest of the three); (2) a crowned 
king (largest of the three), and (3) a dog, very clumsily drawn, with a heavy 
collar and a long curving tail, possibly inspired by the dog in the vignette of 
A, 3. Colophon (end of third column on last page): ‘“Estampat en Barcelona 
en/ casa de Pedro Malo,? y ven/ den se en su casa.//” The text begins in 
the middle of the title-page; 4° size, two sheets; Roman letter and italics; 
three columns; no signatures. 
VARIANTS‘ 


Before 1 section-heading ‘‘Querella de 6 Anton gentil 

los judios’”’ omitted. Before 10 Querella de los Moriscos. 
1 alua 17 [su] 
4 de moriscos 22 procedieredes 
5 de Ioan Roncalde 23 contra lo 

1 It should be noted that, contrary to the statement in my first article (p. 419, n. 2), 
this copy was identified by Montoto as of the year 1578. The second edition of Personajes, 
personas y personillas, etc. (Seville, 1921), is now at hand. Cf. I, 84 f. 

2 I am much indebted to Dr. Julio Puyol, of the Academia de la Historia, for his good 
offices in this connection. 

’ Pedro Malo was in business from 1576 to 1595. Cf. M. Gutiérrez del Cano, ‘““Ensays 
de un catélogo de impresores,”’ in Revista de archivos, 1899, p. 666. 

‘ Text collated with A, Mod. Phil., XXIII, 421 ff. 
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34 [lo] 

44 huye 

45 a la estricota 

47 o Adayan mossen Gado (?) 

60 ladra y muerde 

64 que Alla nos tien en su mano 

66 sino ladrando 

67 del yo diga 

69 juro Alla que 

Before 73 Berrox 

73 [O] 

79 el mas esforgado 

Before 81 El juez alos Moriscos. 

86 y que por 

87 lo condene 

88 yo os 

89 mas no alegueys 

Before 91 Los moriscos al juez. 

98 en prueua perfecta 

Before 100 Madamiento para prender/ 
el perro. 

103 el dela cilla 

106 vnos moriscos 

109 Y meted en 

111 esten 

113 mirad bien 

115 [yo] 

116 y desque sea muerto nun lago 

117 mandare que sea 

Before 118 Auctor. 

121 moriscos que lo 

122 en la carcel lo 

127 Mistakenly printed in italics, as if 
it were a section-heading. 

130 como ay probo 

Before 136 ¢apatero da queza 

139 y el deuantal 

144 mi exercicio 

Before 145 Bezacon 

151 muerde nos alas gromayas 

154 tan maldito es y traydor. 

157 saluo a mordernos porfia 

168 so tierra con mis abuelos 

171 me arastra 

173 vos el alcalde 

180 su sotileza 

Before 181 Dondon el 

194 este en medio 
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216 este mastin 

235 vino Gil cotero 

239 llego ay vn capatero 
241 que bien fuessen vengados 
242 muerte festejados 

246 el aljama 

255 bien cumplido 

259 [cien] 

263 del dicho dia 

264 gran moreria 

268 Ceruilla el 

269 mando que sea 

277 con gran fervor 

288 tenian 

Before 289 del perro. 

294 la escalera 

295 [la] 

299 su picota 

305 en continiente 

307 Los moriscos de espantados 
313 Ninque (?) de espanto 
315 perro se ausento 

318 que tomaron 

323 tras ellos 

325 despues estaua 

331 a los moros 

332 ropa y carne les 

333 via recta 

334 algun morisco 

336 tocaua la 

338 y al morisco arastraua 
341 de algun morisco 

352 de aquesto 

364 muger morisca 

368 para los moriscos 
Before 370 de los moriscos. 
370 Los moriscos 

374 deque lo 

378 no puedo poner 

387 la moreria. 

390 de aquel 

393 y a dos o tres fijuelos 
Before 397 [Fin] 

399 los moriscos 

402 po penseys 

403 de cierto es verdad 
405 como lo he a muchos oydo. 
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It is evident that this version is based on a better text than A, 3. Notably 
the readings of 22, 87, 89, 98, 171, 242, 263, 288, 332, 333, 374 are evident 
improvements, while some others, such as 180, 194, 216, 336, 393, are in- 
different or doubtful. To be sure, a number of new mistakes appear, as in 
103, 130, 151, 168, 293, 402, and the change of application from Judios to 
Moriscos has not been carried out quite consistently. The typical Jewish oath 
in 120 remains unchanged, the Rabi still counsels the Moriscos (126, 163, 
etc.), and little effort is made to adjust the changes to metrical necessity, 
witness 341 and 364. It is impossible, of course, to tell which of the known 
versions of A was used as a basis, but it may be noted that the last as well as 
the first line correspond to the reading of A, 1, as described by Ferndn Colén. 

If this version is not the first or the only one of its kind, the attempt made 
in it to capitalize public feeling against the Moriscos might point to the time 
of the great Morisco-rebellion, from 1568 to 1571, or to the years immediately 
following, when a series of royal edicts (1572, 1576, etc.) attempted narrowly 
to regulate the life of the defeated. 


The second pliego, which we shall designate as B, 3, has the following 
title: 

(B, 3) 

COPLAS DEL PERRO DE [large capitals]/ aLvA, EN LAS QVALES SE 
TRATA, COMO VIENDO [small capitals]/ los Judios, que avia sido de poco efecto 
acusarle delante del Alcalde, y/ que desde entonces los perseguia mas, dieron 
traga de averle 4 las manos./ Como siendo vendido por otros perros, le prendieron, 
y ataron, y le/ pusieron 4 buen recaudo en casa de vn Judio. De las grandes 
crueldades/ que con él vsaban, de su testamento, y como en mayor necessidad 
fue so-/ corrido por vn gato amigo suyo. De su venganga, y lamentaciones/ de 
los Judios. Con vnas coplas muy graciosas, de/ quando la rana tenga pelo.// 


Below appears the same woodcut as in B, 2, perhaps in better condition. The 
signature of the artist may here be read clearly as “P. P. Z.” As in B, 2, the 
text begins on the title-page, but with only eight lines instead of twelve; 4°; 
Roman letter; two columns; eight unnumbered pages; signatures A, Az; no 
colophon. The Coplas occupy five pages and eight lines of the pamphlet. In 
the first third of the first column on the fifth page begin the lines entitled 
‘‘Quando la rana tenga pelo.” This ends on the seventh page. The Letra 
contra las mugeres brauas does not appear in this edition. After the word FIN 
(in large capitals) there is a triangular ornamental design. 


The text is substantially the same as B, with the following 


VARIANTS” 
8 el coco 25 Muy bien aparejado he 
20 acaben nuestros dineros 26 proberuio 
1Cf. Altamira, Hist. de Espata (Barcelona, 1913), III, 216. 
2Cf. Mod. Phil., XXIII, 432 ff. 
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31 libres 138 estés 

36 acaben 159 de los amigos 

58 Judios tan malos 160 se amparan 

73 despedido 168 y al que es mio el 
75 muy colerico, y llorando 191 ni podra a los taberneros 
78 me acabaron 201 [y] 

79 se da principio 205 abujero 

81 Amigo, fueron civiles, 206 de donde se via 

91 vn resquicio 222 hiriesse 

92 assi llegd. 227 traidor otro alevoso 
110 heredaran sin tardar 229 Y que 

113 diras 235 hora importuna 
118 afligo 253 mal haya 

133 viendo tu gran 257 Y si 

137 me aparto 274 malfines 


The connection of this pliego with B, 2, either direct or indirect, is obvious. 
The state of the woodcut indicates that B, 3 may well be earlier. Such lines 
as 110 and 168, however, make it unlikely that B, 2 was based on B, 3, unless 
the printing was done from a very poor manuscript. On the other hand, B, 3, 
with a number of fresh mistakes (25, 58, 73, 81, 160, 253, 274) offers some im- 
proved readings, such as 8, 31, 36, 75, 222. 

It should be noted that a copy of A, 2 was seen by Duran, who also men- 
tions what is probably A, 3,! Incidentally, another pliego mentioned by Duran 
(El Pleito de los gatos contra las criadas y cocineras (Barcelona, 1646])? may 
have been suggested by the Pleito del Perro de Alba. It may be added that the 
text of A, 3, reprinted by us, is now available in a photographic reproduction.? 
It would not be surprising if still more unknown editions and even new 
versions of the Coplas should turn up in the future. To mention only one 
reason, the connection of the dog with “‘los carpinteros de la Veracruz’ is 
still unexplained. 

Two further references to the Perro de Alba in Spanish literature’ have 
come to my knowledge. One emphasizes the antiquity of the saga: 

Crespo. Vivas més afios que sarna 
y que ha que en Castilla viven 
las coplas del perro de Alba.® 


The other may show that it has reached South America: 


1 Romancero (BAE), I, Ixxiv, col. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. lxxxiii, col. 2. 

3 Revista de archivos, Tercera epoca, XXX (Oct.—Dec., 1926) 406-16. 

‘ Picara Justina (ed. Puyol), I, 33: ‘‘toda mi vida tuue inquina contra escolares, 
como el perro de Alua contra los carpinteros de la Veracruz."’ 

8 Cf. Mod. Phil., XXIII, 417 f. 

* Tirso, La Santa Juana (Segunda Parte), III, 20 (ed. Cotarelo, II, 302). This passage 
was kindly brought to my attention by Professor S. G. Morley. 
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De perro de Alba le dan 
renombre los que le han visto, 
tan bravo, enojado y listo 
con los que van de Almazan.! 


ADDITIONAL NOTES? 


38 caal. Heb. cahal, first treated as a masculine (el call, Lat. callum, callium, callia 
[Villanueva]) was eventually confused with Lat. callem and treated as a 
feminine. Thus a ‘‘Real Cédula” of April 13, 1788 (printed by Pedro Marin, 
Madrid, 1788), refers to the converted Jews of Majorca, the so-called chuetas, 
as “los individuos llamados ‘de la Calle.’ ” In ‘Los Muertos Mandan,” which 
describes the continued ostracism of the chuetas in present-day Majorca, 
Blasco Ibdiiez evidently misstated the origin of the word calle when he wrote: 
“Ser chueta, proceder de la calle de la Platerfa, 4 la que se llamaba por 
antonomasia la calle, era la peor desgracia que le podia ocurrir 4 un mallor- 
quin” (ed. Sempere, Valencia, p. 100). 

47 o Aldayan mose gargon. Cf. Danza General (ed. Icaza), p. 91: 

“veladme; dayanes, que mi entendimiento 
se pierde del todo con gran afliccién.” 

Before 55 jubetero. More than either of the explanations given before, the follow- 
ing, from Viterbo, Elucidario, vo. jubeteiro, seems fitting here: “mais pro- 
priamente, o algibebe, que remenda, ou compée vestidos, ou roupas velhas, e 
rotas’”’ (Document of 1393). 

55 O sefior juez y que pena. For this use of y in exclamations cf. my note in PMLA, 
XLI (1926), 883. Bello (Cap. 50) considered this y as an adverb. The Acad- 
emy still calls it a conjunction, with approval of Romdn, Diccionario de 
Chilenismos, III, 171. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane, 2nd ed., 
p. 364, refers to it as “‘et intensif, 4 l’aide é6uquel le frangais et le provengal 
renforcent une déclaration on une question: amis, et je l’otroi.’?’ Whatever 
may be its label, M. de Montoliu has proposed it to explain a@ in modern 
popular Catalan “a qué fas” (pronounced “e Ké fds”) frequently heard 
about Tarragona. Old Catalan has analogues such as “Senyor, e que farem 
nos del castel?’’. Cf. “Miscellanea sintactica, IV,” in Butlleti de Dialectologia 
Catalana, 1914, p. 22. 

94 para en prueua. Further instances of the double preposition: ‘para en tu flaca 
salud,” Cota, Didlogo entre el Amor y un viejo (Cancionero del s. xv, Vol. II), 1. 
564; “‘Para en tales temporales,” Encina, Obras, p. 139; “a mi paresce que 
bastarian dos para en nuestra lengua castellana,’”’ Torres Naharro, Propa- 
Uladia (Madrid, 1880), I, 10; “Sefiora Libina, ves aqui cuatro reales para en 
sefial,” Villegas, Comedia Selvagia (1554) (Madrid, 1873), p. 132. Para segun: 
1 Tributo de César pagado a César, etc., publicalo Santiago Alvarez Gamero, quoted by 

R. Monner Sans, Perrologia, in Humanidades, Buenos Aires, V (1923), 120. In an Ap- 

pendix to this study on ‘‘El] perro a través del diccionario y del refranero’”’ the author 

discusses among other famous dogs the Perro de Alba (pp. 152-54), giving, in addition to 


others already known, the undated reference quoted above. I am unable to identify the 
presumably South American author of the Tributo de César. 


2Cf. Mod. Phil., XXIII, 438 ff. 
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“Para segun su grandeza,” Encina, p. 294. See Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire, 
III, § 132. The last of the examples quoted by Pietsch, Spanish Grail Frag- 
ments, II, 53, shows only an apparent case of double preposition. Estar is 
understood, as between para and en in Encina, p. 5: “z Cuidas que eres 
para en sala?” But compare: ‘‘Parias le enbio al Rey mors de Ayllon, muy 
lozano. Que para en quatro annos fuesse Rico g abondado,” Cantar de 
Rodrigo, ed. B. Bourland, 1. 496. 

109 sinoga. In the first line of p. 443 read “with final passage of gn to n.” Jews 
‘outside of the peninsula still use the word snoga, a further transformation of 
sinagoga, as a designation for a Sephardic synagogue: “The Spanish Jews had 
a more ancient snoga’”’ (Zangwill, Children of the Ghetto [London, 1898], p. xi. 
sabadeando. Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces, p. 336, quotes an 
example of sabadear from Fr. Juan de Pineda. 

JosEePpH E. GILLET 


Bryn Mawr CouieGe 








